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EW ORATORIO, “The Nativity,” writted by 
Mr. W. Bartholomew, composed by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, is now 


published by Cramer, Beale, and Co., Regent-street, price 18s. The duets 
trios, and quartets, separate, 2s. each. ° = 


R.COSTA’S “ELI.”—Addison andCo. having purchased 

from the composer the copyright of the above oratorio, beg to announce 

uublication early in January, 1856. Price to subscribers, £1 5s.; non-sub- 
tan, £1 11s. 6d.—210, Regent-street. 





its 
seri 





M! 8S BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 
Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 


SQIGNOR F. LABLACHE begs to acquaint his friends 
and pupils, that he has returned to town to resume his professional engage- 
ments. 149, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


M® W. G. CUSINS has the pleasure to acquaint his 
pupils and frieuds that he has returned to town for the season.—66, 
Upper Norton-street, Oct. 6, 1855. 


AX EXPERIENCED ORGANIST, who will be disen- 

at Advent, desires a re ment, Remuneration no object, Ad- 

dress, *‘ ” care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 

A CONCERT or LECTURE ROOM to be LET, on 
ite terms, at Myddel Hi H 

commodious and welightod Game ont Committee Rooms. "Apply'to Mr. Newbon, 


av Ars INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as ada; he several purposes peaking, 
Reading, and Singing, by the in Hugh Hatton, M.A. PRclect Clana for the 
study of the elder lish Poets, and the practice of General Elocution.—Address 
No. 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-bill. 


UARTETT, QUINTETT, AND SEPTETT PARTY. 
WANTED (to join the above party,) a Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello player, 
for the performance of the Piano and Quintetts &c., of Mozart, 


Quartets, 
Beeth: , Mendelasohn, Kuhlau; &c., &c. Apply to J. 8, 
Park Vilinge eect een ener, Ne vey mn 


HOIR VACANCY.—There is an opening in a choir 
of = nape in London for a Bass singer, of fine voice aud good accomplish- 
ments. e office is § duty, and the under £50 per annum. Appl 
letter to M. B. care of Mr. Lonsdale, No. 26, Old Bond-street. *,* Any 44 
or or pure Alte may also apply. 
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Travis’s Anthems for rganists. Leoni Lee, 48, Albemarle-street. 


IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg toin- 

form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having made 

great improvements in the manufacture of their instruments, substituting their 

Dryin ig resecy Saian are easton to Olkt to ths Teale soperior Planchrtes ta Great 
n ; 

Boi : y Lar a are ena! 0 perio 8, 





Cottages, in all variety of woods and designs, at considerable 
luced prices. Illustrated Lists sent on application, or a visit to their Manufac- 


Third Edition just published. Price Three Shillings. 
ANTICA ECCLESIASTICA. By Dr. Ions —A com- 
lete collection of Psalm Tunes, Chants, Sanctuses, and Kyries, in Voca 
Score, With a Table of Services on a new plan, from which the whole of the Tunes, 
Chants, &c., for ev Service throughout the year, as used in St. Nicholas’s 

Church, Newcastle-on- . — be found. Also, Folio edition, 21s. 
London: J. A. Novello; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Just Published, 


Tue REAPER AND THE FLOWERS, Song. Poetry 
by Longfellow. Music by Carl F. Hempel, Mus, Bac. Oxon. Price 2s. 








HE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS ; Song by J. 
W. HOBBS; Poetry by LONGFELLOW, 2s. “C , chaste, and 
tender.” Also, by the same, “I heard thy fate without a tear ;” composed for 
Mrs. Lockey : a | by Lord Byron. 23.—London: Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, Music Publi to their Majesties Queen Victoria and the 
Emperor Napoleon III. 
London: Jewell and Letchford, Soho-square. Truro; the Composer. 





HE NINETY-FIRST EDITION.—Hamilton’s Modern 
Instructions for the Pianoforte, 4s.; Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for 
Singing, 4th edition, 5s. ; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 3,500 Musical Terms, 45th 
edition, 1s.; Clarke’s Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, 35th edition, 1s. 
London, Robert Cocks and Co. 


PEWAEDS OF 500 VOLS. OF MUSIC, 
bound in Calf, from the Library of the late W. W. Hors, Esq., u 
the Works of Kreutzer, Dalayrac, Gltick, Winter, Haydn, Mozart, Handel, Nicolo, 
Boildieu, Spontini, Auber, Grétry, etc. etc. M.S. and am Operas of the 
17th and 18th centuries from the Library of Louis XIV., by Lully, Desmarais, 
Destouches, Campra, Bertin, Bourgeois, etc., etc. For a Catalogue, apply to 


Joseph Toller, Bookseller, Kettering. 

.—A splendid Picture by this master, in a fine 
state, “‘The Grecian Daughter,” size 3 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in., in an elegant gilt 

frame, from Mr. Hope’s collection. 


H® RI LAURENT’S ETHEL N er ener — 
Illustrated by Brandard, price 4s, Laurent’s Galop des Guides (secon 
i rent’; n nd edition), 38. Laurent'’s 
Whking Watts (ext elton, Be Band pars rcach. Boosey and Sons, 28, 

t. 











T° CORNET PLAYERS.—Boosey’s new CORNOPEAN 
TUTOR, price 5s., is the most perfect and complete method Lay grace esi 
tains 80 » aD ishing 
and practicai in- 
\es-street. 





forthis instrument. It 8, 16 op 
studies by Caussinus and Forestier, in addition to elemeu 
structions. Price 8., or in cloth 6s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Hi 





ORDMANN.—Troubadour's Song in Il 
N “ Ah chela morte,” for the pianoforte, by Rudolf Nordmann, price 2s. “ 
The popularity of this piece promises to surpass every other composition by 
game author. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 





tory will prove the t advan secured. 56, Great Russell-strect, Bl bury. 
Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. Alexander and Co.’s Har- 
moniums at trade prices. 


[HE CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN THE WORLD, 
at Arthur Granger's Wiel iat, + pean ong near Chancery-lane. 








T° SINGING MASTERS AND PUPILS.—Boosey’s 

Universal Singing Method (Price 4s.), contains a collection of the —_ 

eet ve + oe > in actiitlon fo rs oo for the 

pee ang ad ealtivetion of the voice. 32 pages. Price 4s., or in cloth 5s, 
and Sons, 28, Holles-s 





Branches “41 Fitzroy-terrace, New: City, London. 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER, 
(Continued from page 689.) 


PART IL 


The understanding, consolidated through the fancy out of 
the feelings,obtained, in the prosaic language of words, an organ, 
by which it could alone make itself intelligible, and that, too, 
in exactly the same proportion that it became unintelligible to 
the feelings. In modern prose, we speak a language we do 
not understand with the feelings, and whose connection with 
the objects, which, by the impression they produced on us, 
presupposed the formation of the roots of the language, ac- 
cording to our capability, has become indiscernable by us ; 
we speak this language as it has been taught us from our 
earliest youth, but not as we understand, nourish and form it, 
according to the increasing independence of our feelings out of 
ourselves and the objects; its usages and demands, founded upon 
the logic of the understanding, we must obey unconditionally, if 
we would communicate our thoughts. This language rests, 
therefore, as far as our feelings are concerned, upon a conven- 
tion, having a definite aim, namely that, in conformity witha 
definite rule, in which we are to think and master our feelings, 
of rendering ourselves intelligible in such a manner as to state 
to the understanding an intention of the understanding. Our 
feelings, expressed in the primitive language, unconsciously and 
of their own accord, we can, in our present language, only 
describe, and that, too, in a far more roundabout manner than a 
matter of the understanding, because we must screw ourselves 
down, inthe complicated manner aforesaid, from the language 
of our understanding to its real source, as, from this source, 
we before screwed ourselves wp. Our language is based, con- 
sequently, upon a religious-political-historical convention, which, 
under the reign ofthe personification of convention, Louis XIV., 
was, in France, very logically fixed, by order, as an established 
rule. On the other hand, it is not based upon an ever-living, 
present, and actually experienced conviction, but is its ac- 
quired opposite. To a certain extent, we cannot, in this language, 
join in the conversation according to our inmost sensation, as it 
is impossible for us to invent in it according to our sensation ; 
we can only communicate in it our sensations to the understand- 
ing, but not to the unerringly comprehending feelings, and, 
therefore, with perfect consistency, the feelings, in the develop- 
ment of modern times, sought refuge from the absolute 
language of the understanding in the absolute language of 
tune, our music of the present day. 


It is impossible to poetise in modern language, that is to say, 
a poetical, intention cannot be realised in it, but, as such, merely 
be uttered. 

A poetic intention is not realised until communicated out of 
the understanding to the feelings. The understanding, which 
would merely convey an intention perfectly communicable in the 
language of the understanding, is not adapted to a poetic, that 
is, a connecting intention, its own intention being a separating, 
dissolving one. The understanding only poetises when it grasps 
what is scattered according to its connection, and wishes to 
convey this connection in an infallible impression. A synopsis 
of any connected series of circumstances is only to be gained 
from a more remote point ; the picture, thus offered to the eye, 
is not the actual reality of the matter, but merely the reality 
which the eye is capable of grasping as a connected series, The 
actual reality, in its details, can be recognised only by the 
loosening understanding, which alone, by means of its organ, 
the modern language of the understanding, can communicate it 
to us; the ideal, sole intelligible reality, can only be compre- 
hended as a connected whole by the poetising understund- 
ing, but the latter can only communicate it by means of an 
organ which, also, in so far corresponds, as itself consoli- 
dating, with the object consolidated, as to communicate 
it most intelligibly to the feelings. As we have seen, 





it is ho iblé to exhibit a large ¢onnected 6 of fi of 
such a EPO that the separate facts can be ex ed by om 
nexion Alone, excépt by theif consolidation} this ¢onsolidation 
is, for the events of human life, simplification, and, for the sake 
of this, a strengthening of the points of action, which, again, 
could only proceed from strengthened motives. A motive fon” 
ever, can be strengthened only by merging the various points of 
understanding it contains in one decisive point of feeling, the 
convincing communication of which the word-poet cannot attain 
except by means of the primitive organ of the inward feeeling 
of the soul, the language of tune. 

The poet would most necessarily see his intention unrealized 
if he were to expose it unconcealedly by not having recourse to 
the redeeming language of tune until the moment of utmost 
need. If he wished only to change the naked language of words 
into the full language of tune when the melody has to appear in 
his work as the most perfect expression of the exeited feelings, 
he would plunge both the understanding and the feelings into the 
greatest confusion, out of which he would rescue them only by 
most unconcealedly exposing his intention—in other words, by 
openly withdrawing the pretext of the work of art, that is to 
say, by communicating his intention, as such, to the understand- 
ing, but to the feelings a passing and superfluous expression of 
them—that of our modern opera—not defined by the intention. 
The ready-made melody is unintelligible for the understanding, 
which, until its appearance, has been employed, even for the 
interpretation of the growing feelings; the understanding can 
only take part in this melody in so far as it has itself passed over 
to the feelings, which, in their growing emotion, have attained 
even the completion of their most exhausting expression. In the 
growth of this expression, up to its highest pitch of abundance, 
the understanding can a only from the moment that 
it steps upon the ground of the feelings. But the poet defini- 
tively enters upon this ground when from the intention of the 
drama he proceeds to its realization, for the yearning after this 
is already in him the necessary and impelling excitement of the 
same feelings to which he wishes to communicate an object 
thought, as a certain and redeeming comprehension. The poet 
can only hope to realize his intention from the moment that lie 
eonceals it and treats it as a secret, that is to say, when he ho 
longer utters it in the Janguage in which it could only be con- 
veyed as a naked intention of the understanding. His redeeming, 
that is to say, realizing, work does not begin until he is capable 
of manifesting himself in the redeeming and realizing new 
language, in which alone he can, also, exhibit the most profound 
purport of his intention most convincingly—that is, not until 
the commencement of the work of art generally, which is from 
the first scene of the drama. 

The language of twne which should be adopted from the very 
beginning is, therefore, the organ of expression by means of 
which the poet must render himself intelligible, when he turns 
from the understanding to the feelings, and for this purpose has 
to place himself on ground where he can have intercourse wit 
the feelings alone. The strengthened points of action perceive 
by the poetizing understanding, can, on account of theit netes= 
sarily strengthened motives, only appear as intelligible facts upon 
a ground which is, of itself, raised above common life, and the 
impression usually produced by the latter, and thus towers 
above the ground of ordinary expression, just as the 
strengthened forms and motives should tower above those of 
ordinary life, This expression, however, can be just as little 
an unnatural one, as the actions and motives ought to be in- 
human and unnatural. The forms of the poet have to cor- 
respond completely to real life in so far as they must represent 
the latter in its most condensed connection, and in the stren 
of its utmost excitability, and their expression thus be only that 
of the most excited human feelings, according to their greatest 
capability for manifestation, But the forms of the poet would 
inevitably appear unnatural, if, in the highest enhancement of 
their points of action and their motives, they were to exhibit 
the latter by means of the organ of ordinary life; they would 
appear unintelligible and even laughable if they employed by 
turns this said organ and that which is unusually heightened ; 
just as if they were to alternate before our eyes the ground of 
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ordinary life with the heightened one of the poetical work of 
art.* 


If we now consider the activity of the poet more closely, we 
perceive that the realisation of his intention consists solely in 
rendering possible the representation of the strengthened actions 
of his poetised forms through an exposition of their motives to the 
feelings, as well as the motives themselves, also, by an eapression 
that in so far engrosses his activity, as the invention and produc- 
tion of this expression in truth first render the introduction of such 
motives and actions possible. 

This ession is thus the condition of the realization of his 
intention, which, without it, will never be capable of stepping 
from the sphere of thought into that of reality. The only ex- 
pression, however, here able to realize, is a completely different 
one from the speech-organ of the poetizing understanding itself. 
The understanding is, therefore, forced te necessity to unite 
with an element that may be capable of receiving within itself 
the poet’s poetical intention as fructifying seed, and, by means of 
the essential attributes peculiar ‘aed necessary to itself, of so 
nourishing and shaping this seed as to bring it forth as a realising 
and redeeming expression of the feelings. 

This element is the same maternal, feminine one out of whose 
lap the words and the language of words proceeded for the 
primitive melodious faculty of expression—when it was fruc- 
tified by the natural and actual object lying without it—just 
as the understanding grew out of the feelings, and is thus 
the condensation of this feminine element into the masculine one, 
capable of communication. As the understanding, again, has 
to fructify the feelings—as, in this fructification, it is impelled to 
find itself embraced by the feelings, justified in them, reflected 
in them, and in this reflection again recognizable to itself, that 
is to say, recognizable generally—the words of the understand- 
ing are impelled to recognize themselves again in tune, and 
the language of words to find itself justified in the language of 
tune.t The charm, which this impulse awakes and raises to the 

atest pitch of excitement, lies beyond the person impelled, and 
in the object of his desire, which first presents itself to him in its 
charms through the fancy—the almighty mediatrix between the 
understanding and the feelings— but with which he cannot 
satisfy himself until he plunges himself into its full reality. 
This charm is the working of the “ever-womanly” element, 
which lures the egotistical manly understanding from out itself, 
and is itself only possible because the womanly element*excites 
the allied aleight in it; but that by which the understandin 
is allied to the feelings is the purely human principle, that whic 
constitutes the essential attributes of human species as such. 
On this purely human element are nourished both the masculine 
and the feminine elements, first becoming man when united 
through love. 

The necessary impulse of the poetising understanding in this 
poetising is, therefore, Zove—and, moreover, the love of the man 
to the woman: not that frivolous, unchaste love, in which a man 
only wishes to satisfy himself by enjoyment, but the profound 
yearning in the ecstacy shared by the loving woman at knowing 
she is redeemed from her egotism; and this yearning is the 
poetising point of the understanding. The seed that is neces- 
sarily to fe distributed out of him, and condensed only in the 
most burning excitement of love out of his noblest powers— 
which grows only from his wish to give it from him, that is to 
say, to communicate it for fructification—which, in fact, is itself 
this very impulse embodied, as it were—this procreative seed is 
the poetic intention which brings to the beautifully loving woman, 
Music, the matter for parturition. 


Let us now observe the act of the parturition of this 
Inatter. 





*In this a preponderatingly weighty point of our modern comic 
element truly consisted. 

t Will it be thought trivial on my part if I here—with reference to 
my exposition of the mythos in question—remind the reader of 
(dipus, who was born from Jocasta, and with her begot the redeemer 


Antigone ? 
[Zo be continued.] 





SPONTINI. 
(From the French of Hector Berlioz.) 


Tue score finished, the Empress immediately caused it to be 

= to study at the opera; and then the “ége of Josephine 

egan to experience the agony of ws ren an: ightful torture 
for a novice without acquired authority, and to whom the entire 
personnel of performers is naturally and systematically hostile— 
a perpetual struggle against malevolent intentions; heartrendi 
efforts to obliterate limits, warm icicles, reason with fools, 
of love to eunuchs, of imagination to idiots, of art to common 
labourers, of sincerity to liars, of enthusiasm to the envious, of 
courage to cowards, Everybody revolted against the pretended 
difficulties of the new work, against the unusual forms of that 
great style, against the impetuous movements of that incandes- 
cent passion, lighted at the purest rays of an Italian sun. Each 
wished to abridge, cut out, prune, and mould to rude exigencies 
this noble music, which wearied its interpreters by requiring 
ceaseless attention, sensibility, vigour, and a scrupulous fidelity. 
Mad. Branchu herself, that inspired woman, who so admirably 
created the réle of Julia, has since acknowledged to me, and not 
without regretting this culpable discouragement, that she once 
declared to Spontini that she never could learn his wnsingable 
recitatives. The revising of the instrumentation, the suppression 
and restoration of phrases, and the transpositions had already 
cost the Opera enormous copying expenses. Without the inde- 
fatigable kindness of Josephine, and the will of Napoleon, who 
always exacted the impossible, there is no doubt but that the 
Vestale, refused as absurd and inexecutable, would never have 
been performed. But while the poor great artist writhed amid 
the tortures which they so cruelly persisted in inflicting upon 
him at the Opera, the Conservatory was preparing melted lead 
to pour upon his open wounds on the grand day of the first 
representation. All the embryo-contrapuntist-brats, swearing 
on the authority of their masters that Spontini ignored the first 
elements of harmony, that his melody was balanced upon the 
accompaniment like a lock of hair upon a dish of soup (for more 
than ten years I heard in the classes of the Conservatory this 
noble comparison applied to the works of Spontini), all the young 
manufacturers of notes, as capable of understanding and feeling 
the noble in music, as Messieurs the porters, their fathers, were 
of judging of literature and philosophy; all clubbed together to 
effect the downfall of La Postale. The system of hisses and 
whistling was not admitted. That of yawns and laughter having 
been adopted, each one of these myrmidons agreed, on the end of 
the second act, to put on a night-cap, and feign to sleep. 

I hold these details from the chief of the band of sleepers. 
He had associated with himself for the direction of the sleeping 
a young ballad singer, since become one of the most celebrated 
of our Opera Comique composers. The first act passed off with- 
out any grievance, and the cabalers not being able to refrain 
from acknowledging the effect of this fine music, so badly written, 
according to them, contented themselves with saying, in 4 tone 
of naif astonishment, devoid of all hostile intent : “cela va /” (it 
succeeds!) Boieldieu, being present twenty-two years after at 
the general rehearsal of Beethoven’s symphony in C major; 
ejaculated also with the same feelings of surprise: “cela va /”— 
the scherzo had appeared to him so oddly written, that in his 
opinion it could not go at all, Alas! there are many th 
which have succeeded, do succeed, and will succeed, despite the 
professors of counterpoint, and the authors of 0 omiques. 

At the end of the second act of La Vestale, the steadily- 
increasing interest of the temple scene gave no chance to the 
conspirators of thinking for an instant of the wretched farce which 
they had prepared, and the finale drew from them, as well as 
from the impartial public the warmest applause; for which they 
had, no doubt, to make amende honourable the next day, by con- 
tinuing in their classes to despise. the ignorant Italian, whose 
music, nevertheless, had so vividly affected them. Time is a 
great master! The adage is not new ; but the revolution which 
twelve or fifteen years have made in the ideas of our Conserva- 
tory is a striking proof of its truth. No longer in this establish- 
ment do we find prejudice, or parties hostile to new works ; the 
spirit of the school is excellent. I believe that the Society of 
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é so-acaipinincnsietntaaiveesagoeneaibass 
Concerts, by familiarising the young musicians. with, a, great 
number of the chefs-d’euvres, written by masters whose hardy 
and independent genius has never, known even. ‘our sc Slastic 

reveries, has had a great hand fn the acc pie lishing of this result. 
_“ Also the execution of fragments of Ja “itale, bY ‘the Scie of 

Concerts, and pupils of + e Conservatory, has always tained 
an immense success, a success, of applause, of tears, & success 
which affects the pad Da and the ‘public to such’ a degree 
that it has sometimes been found impossible to continue the con- 
cert for half an bour.’ One day, on, similar occasion, Spdntini, 
hidden in the: recess. of his box, was. observing philoséphicall 
this tempest of enthusiasm, and. was, doubtless, asking himself, 
on seeing the tumultuous. manifestations of the orchestra and 
chorists, what had become of all ‘those petty oonteapantists, all 
those little, rogues of 1807, when suddenly the pit, having’ per- 
ceived him, rose in a body, turned to: oe his: and the whole 


hall resounded with cries of recognition and admiration. ‘Sub- | , 
lime enthusiasm, With which earnest souls salute true genits;, 


and its most notile recompense 2 . Was there not something pro- 


vidential in this terainph, aveniet to the great artist in the very 
bosom of the scheolin which, during more than thirty yen were 
taught batred-of his person and contempt of his works!) 
And, nevertheless, to those (and their number is large), who 
have not;heard it, at the Opera, how much the music of La Ves- 


a) 


tale must lose, being thus deprived of the illusions,of the stage. |, 


How is, it possible to jmiagine at a concert that multitude of 
different effects in which dramatic inspiration bursts forth in 
so great abundance and depth 2 What those listeners can seize, 


is a variety. of expression which they imagine from the com- |. 


mencement of each #éle, the intensity of passion which renders 


this music luminous by the ardent flame concentrated therein }. 


(sunt lacryme. rerum,) and the purely musical’ value of. the 
melodies and groups of chords, t there are ideas which can 
only be seized at the theatre; one, especially, among others, is 
of rare beauty, in the second act. In the | 
toyables Dieux,” an air in the minor mode, and full of desperate 
agitation, there occurs a phrase heart-rending in abandon.and 
sorrowful tenderness ;. “ Que le bienfait de sa presence enchante un 
seul moment ces liews.” At the end of this air, and the recitative : 
“Viens, mortel adore, jé te donne ma, vie,” when Julia retires to the 
back of the stage to give entrance to Licinius, the orchestra takes 
up a fragment, of the preceding ‘air, in which the accents of the 
passionate trouble of the vestal predominate ; but at the very 
instant in which the door opens, giving admission to the friendly 
rays of the evening star, a sudden pianiesimo brings back to the 
orchestra, rich in wind instruments, the phrase—* que le bienfait 
de sa ¢;” immediately a delicious atmosphere. seems to 
de the temple, a perfume of Jove is exhaled, the flower of 
ove is bursting forth, the heavens are opened, and we readily 
conceive that the amante.of Licinius, discouraged by her struggle 
with her heart, should tremblingly sink at the foot of the.altar, 
willing to give up her life, for a moment of transport. Starting 
with this piece, the musical and dramatic interest increases in 
grandenr ; and we could. almost say that, taken. altogether, the 
entire second act is agigantic crescendo, of which the forte only 
bursts forth at the final scene of the veil, “How is it possible 
not to. note, en passant, marvels of expression like those at the 
beginning of the lovers’duo: © =~ Tee 


Licinius. Te te vois, 
Julia. Dans quels lieu ! 
Licinius, Te Dieu qui rots rassemble, 29 
Veille ‘autour de ces mufs; et prend soin de tes jours, 
Julia, Je ne'orains que pour toi’! ‘tion 


What a difference in the accent; of these two persons! . The 
words of Licinius :erowd, upon his. burning lips;.Julia, on the 
contrary, has no inflection to her. voice, her strength fails her, 
she sinks down fainting, The character of Liciniug is still better 
developed in his cavatina, of which it is impossible to, cease 
admiring the melodious beauties ; he is at first gentle, consoling, 
an adorer, but towards the end, at these words; “Va, c'est aur 
diewx & nous porter envie,” a kind of pride is manifest in. his 
accent, he contemplates his beautiful conquest, the joy of posses- 
sion becomes greater than the happiness itself, and his passion is 


e air of Julia; “Impi- | 


ae A 57 WT 7S ae 


‘slightly tinted 
the perora 


Croat phitr ted elite Gd §2 VA vivre! 

Oui, pout toirseuler fe town ini)! 

they ate indescribable’; they ébutain> palpitations; éxetamations, 
fe ts 


ee ae au i 
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REVIEW OF THE =e OF MUSIC. 
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churches dates back to the eighth century. But this age is 
entirely lost to the history of the progress of composition, since 
no monument has come to us in notes, from which we can see 
how they played the organ before Frescobaldi. Meanwhile we 
take it for granted, that from the eighth to the fifteenth century 
the achievements of the organist were limited to doubling the 
choral song and giving the key to the singers. What more 
could he have done in the state in which music was in the Middle 
Ages, without melody and almost without chords? But from the 
moment that the progress of counterpoint, improved by melody, 
had obliterated the groundwork of the periodic fugue, the organ 
served for more than mere filling up; the science and special 
talent of the organist necessarily built themselves up by degrees, 
and from that time it was, as I believed, that the need was felt 
‘of a special notation for this instrument, the first printed 
_tablatures of which appeared in the year 1513, but were after- 
wards lost. 
(To be continued.) 


CATHEDRAL MUSIO. 

Firtzen Antaems, composed by Gro. B. ALLEN, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 

Tue first anthem, “ And there was war in Heaven,” very well 
illustrates what we have already said about Mr. Allen’s appa- 
rent desire to excel the traditional limit of this class of compo- 
sitions, and, also, the difficulties, natural and educational, which 
have impeded his march. He has evidently sought to improve 
and modernize the school of anthem-writing, but his reformatory 
process has been applied with a hand so irresolute and unsteady, 
that the result is far from satisfactory. As we have before said, 
he himself is in a transition state of faith in the matter, so his 
music is neither “fish, flesh, nor gude saut herring.” If he 
wishes to give something of modern importance of plan to a 
movement, we are almost sure to find the design overturned by 
a plentiful apprerence of the most antique pattern among the 
materials; and where, on the other hand, he judges the old 
cathedral effect of solemnity most desirable, ten to one but it 
appears in immediate juxtaposition with something all over- 
suggestive of Spohr, or some otber of the ultra-moderns. Now, 
this first anthem is a very fair specimen of this strange spirit 
of jumbling. It is prefaced by an instrumental symphony suf- 
ficiently long and important for a modern cantata; and, so far, 
‘this is a step in advance, since, with the exception of two or 
three of Purcell’s anthems, it has no precedent in ancient 
times. Yet, though the idea of such an innovation is 
certainly a good one, we can by no means admire the 
thing resulting from this idea. The symphony in ques- 
tion, though spirited and, to a certain extent, clever, is full of 
just those faults of incoherent design which we have charged 
generally on the cathedral composers. It opens with an Adagio 
in D minor, which, being but ten bars in length, has, never- 
theless, in that space two dominant half-closes ; and its last four 
bars are occupied by a trumpet solo that, in addition to its 
positively meaning nothing, is wholly impracticable for the 
orchestral instrument to which it appears allotted. The second 
movement is an Allegro, also in D minor, called by the composer 
a “Fugue,” and, certainly, treated after the manner of that time- 
honoured and difficult exercise in counterpoint. The subject is 
spirited, and its treatment developes much freedom in accompa- 
niment, and many clever and effective passages: yet neither is 
the fugal process carried on with scientific accuracy, nor is the 
whole movement at all satisfactory in its plan. In proof of the 
first, we may state that in no one place is the subject answered 
eorrectly—the canonic, not the true fugal answer, being inva- 
riably adopted: and we need scarcely add that this is not 
only abstractedly incorrect, but has a tendency, in the case 
of most subjects as with the present one, to create rapid 
changes of key very unfavourable to the development of 
a long movement. The second defect resolves itself into a 
question of keys and their consecutions. Near the end of 
the second page, the first halt in the march of the move- 
ment is attained in a pedale on the dominant of the relative 
major, which is satisfactory enough, and, if followed by a fresh 
start of the subject, under some novel form of treatment, in F 








major, might have led the movement to its close through a 
natural, or even discursive, series of modulations, without 
blemish in the particular now under discussion. But the 
pedale, just mentioned, immediately gives wy to a chain of pas- 
sages built with but little interruption op the harmony ofthe 
original dominant, and these are very naturally followed by the 
tonic (major, in this case), which, by a duration of four bars 
becomes ly established in the ear, The subject now starts 
off afresh in the key of the sub-dominant, and in the course. of 
a single page from this point, including seven bars of dominant 

lade, the movement is made to terminate. Now this construction 
involves the choice of defects, that either the movement as 
a whole is just twenty-four bars too long, or that nearly its entire 
career of modulation is faulty. For the two complete tonic 
closes which occur in its course are mani i issible on 
any principle of form; and if the first of the two be maintained 
as a necessity, then all that follows is a mere recommencement 
to speedily lead back to the same place, and is therefore ob- 
viously superfluous. We have been somewhat particular in 
describing this introduction, because it is very much on such 
pointe of faulty design, though often exhibited in.a much more 

einous condition, that we have affirmed the Cathedral musicians 

to be so much behind their secularly educated brethren. The 
opening recitative, “And there was war in Heaven,” and the 
following chorus, “Now is come salvation,” are both very 
modern, and considerably meritorious. The harmonic transi- 
tions in the recitative are particularly bold and effective; and 
the chorus, which is almost entirely in plain counterpoint, 
has several progressions—especially that at the commencement 
of the seventh page, and the series of harmonies with which the 
whole concludes—strongly indicative of the com s eagneer 
tance with, and liking for, the manner of Saniaheslan n the 
next two movements—a solo for the bass and another for 
the alto—we are unceremoniously hurled back at least a 
century and a half. The bass-solo is quite in the style of 
Blow; and in the solo for the alto, the Heavens are bid 
to “rejoice” after that full-bottomed-wig fashion which seems 
to have had no other musical idea of gladness that what 
could be found in long-divisional es of dotted quavers. 
The next movement, “ Blessed are the dead,” is again modern. 
It is an unaccompanied chorus in plain counterpoint, with an 
occasional faint trace of Spohr in its manner; but, though so 
called by its composer, it certainly is not a “choral ;”—it is 
entirely wanting in the vast melodic breadth and general effect of 
grandeur so strikingly apparent in that si r and charac- 
teristic product of the Lutheran church. The final chorus, 
“ Blessing and glory,” once again returns to the style of the 
older church-music; and in point of merit is of that negative 
kind which might be apportioned to any one without either profit 
or loss to his reputation. Except the point, beginning near the 
close of the fifteenth page, where the voices are gradually accu- 
mulated with a new treatment of the subject, accompanied by 
ponderous and sustained chords on the organ, and another, close 
to the end, where the voices and the organ are used responsively 
to each other, we find nothing in this final chorus at all striki 
as a matter of conception, or that would be capable of marke 
effect in performance, 

We do not intend any minute criticism on all the rest of the 
fifteen anthems comprised in Mr. Allen’s work. It would 
answer no useful end, could we even spare gufficient space for 
the purpose. It would be profitless, for example, to enter upon 
any systematic description of music which, for its greater 
pears forth pase after page of level vocal writing, undistur 

y points of strength enough to challenge the ju nt or in- 
terest the feelings of the listener,—to discuss at length such forms 
of passages, sequences, and points of imitation as, after having 
done — duty in in all the anthem writing of past ti again 
meet us here at every turn; or to mark, as a note-worthy feature 
of a professedly new work, the strange prevalence of that ancient 
savour which, however difficult to describe in words, must be 
familiar enough to every attendant of the cathedral service. We 
must limit our quotations to as much of both the good and evil 
in Mr. Allen’s book as comes out with prominence sufficient to 
illustrate the general remarks with which we thought it right to 
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open the subject; and, in so doing, shall deal most fairly with 
both the composer and our readers, 

And first, then, as a specimen of the kind of thing that may 
be fairly set aside in noticing this work, we may briefly refer to 
the second anthem in the collection—* By the waters of Babylon.” 
It is exactly one of those compositions that had far better have 
been left uncomposed. It is not precisely a parody or imitation 
of Boyce, yet there is so much that is identical both in feeling 
and treatment, that the resemblance becomes, in reality, far too 
strong to pass unrecognised. Mr. Allen should either have left 
these words untouched, or searched with might and main for 
some utterly different form of musical interpretation. As it 
now stands, one certain consequence of the performance of this 
anthem must be that a host of inconvenient memories will be 
awakened to the fact that the thing has been done before—and 
done better. The third anthem—“I will always give thanks”— 
is, throughout, a constructive mistake. Of its five movements, 
the first three—namely, the opening chorus, the bass solo, “O 
— the Lord,” and the tenor solo, “O taste and see”—all 

-_ and end in F major; and the two last—the alto solo, 
“The righteous cry,” and the chorus, “The Lord delivereth the 
souls of his servants’—-are in D minor, except the closin 
fifteen bars, wherein the key of F major is very suddenly an 
clumsily resumed, It is, surely, needless to point out the tire- 
some effect thus unnecessarily thrust upon three consecutive 
movements by the enduring prevalence of one key throughout 
them, nor the unshapeliness given to the close of the anthem by 
the disproportion which its final fifteen bars of the original 
tonic bears to the large quantity of the relative minor immediately 

ing. And an examination of details discloses nothing to 
make amends for this general fault. The first chorus, without 

y attempt at variety of material, not only begins and ends in 

major, but adheres to that much used tonic throughout. No 
less t. five times does it come toa close and recommence- 
ment, and always in the same key. The tenor solo, “O taste 
and see,” is certainly a very pretty melody, but must infallibly 
lose, in performance, nearly all the effect intrinsically due to it 
by the identity of its key with that of the two proceeding 
movements. The following solo for the alto is quite unworthy 
of Mr, Allen’s general ability. It is modelled to the life from 
Kent, and quite equal in childish insipidity to any thing ever 
produced by that most unworthy and over-rated of our cathedral 
musicians. The last chorus has, with a difference of key, pre- 
cisely the same defect as the first, namely, that it is constantly 
stopping and recommencing in D minor. Furthermore, the 
resuinption, near its close, of the first tonic (F major) is accom- 
plished after a very roundabout and inartistic fashion. Had the 
penultimate section of the movement been conducted to a half- 
close on the dominant of D minor—(the most natural of all 
cadences in this case)—the first key, F major, would have sprung 
out from this with nearly all the charm of absolute pads aos 
But instead of this very simple and elegant expedient, we have 
commencing sixteen bars before the change—a series of 
inverted dominant sevenths, beginning with a 4-2 on C, and 
extending to a last resolution in F minor, from whence a few 
bars of repetition lead to a half-close on O, introduetory to the 
final sentences in F major. Our objection to all this is its total 
lack of symmetry and proportion. Taking this movement as a 
whole, we find no less than fifty-eight bars, all (except an eight 
bar clause in the middle) in the key of D minor, balanced only 
by these sixteen bars of modulation, which, so placed, have 
rather the effect of distracting the ear, than gratifying it by 
the return to the first tonic. Such faults as these, we maintain, 
would not be found in the writing of any but cathedrally- 
educated musicians; and they are the more to be regretted 
since their amendment would in no degree involve the peril of 
any legitimate characteristic of church-music. 

(To be continued.) 








Sr. Marrm’s Hati.—Mr. Willing gave performances on 

Messrs. Bevington’s new organ for the Foundling Hospital in 

the course of the last week. Our review of the merits of this 
nt will appear in an early number, 





THE ORGAN. 
KIDDERMINSTER MUSIC HALL. 


Tue Organ recently erected by the Messrs. Hill, in the New 
Music Hall, in Kidderminster, is about to be openod with all 
form and circumstance proper to such an occasion—a smaller 
kind of festival having Ses announced, with a promising force 
of vocal and instrumental talent, the profits of which are to be 
devoted, partly in liquidation of the cost of the organ, and partly 
towards the creatiou of a fund for the support of public music 
in the town. 

The organ has three complete rows of keys, and subjoined is a 
list of its contents :— 


SWELL ORGAN—CC TO G. 
.. 16 feet 


GREAT ORGAN—OC TO G. | 
... 16 feet {| Double Diapason 


Open Diapason .., 
| Viol di Gamba ... 


Double Diapason 
Open Diapason .,,_.... 
Cone Gamba... ws 
Stopped Diapason 
Octave ... oe 
Wald Flute 

Octave Quint 

Super Octave 
Sesquialtra 

Posaune .. 


8 

8 

8 Stopped Diapason 
4 Octave gee 
4 Super Octave 

3 Cornopean 

2 | Hautboy... 

3 ranks | 


8 feet | PEDAL ORGAN —CCC TO E. 


Open Diapason .., ... 16 feet 
Violon , co a 
Octave ..., gee 8 


CHOIR ORGAN—CO TO G. 
eee ” 
_ Trombone... eee 


Salcional ... ne 8 feet 
Stopped Diapason 

Gemshorn wa 

Flute .., 

Piccolo 

Cormorne 


TREMULANT. 
Swell to Great. 
Couplers ; Great to Pedal. 
Swell to Pedal. 
3 Composition Pedals. 
All stops throughout, 


Though not by any means a mammoth. in size, as times go, 
this instrument is quite sufficient for its locality, and, far beyond 
this, is admirable in quality throughout. Value, moreover, is 
given for the money in every item of its plan. There is 
nothing frittered away in divided or inexpensive stops ; every 
stop it contains is costly, vitally useful, and a calculated mem- 
ber of the whole effect. The great organ has but ten stops, but is 
not, on that account, left short of that absolute necessity to a fine 
grand manual, a double diapason in metal. The pedal-organ, 
too, it will be observed, is unusually, though very properly, 
ample in proportion to the rest of the work. It is also worthy of 
remark that there is not a single incomplete stop in the whole 
organ. Even the viol di gamba in the swell extends throughout 
the range of the key-board—the first instance, in thiscountry, of 
this stop, so situated, with a complete compass, 

The great and deserved reputation of the Messrs. Hill’s work 
renders it unnecessary to say more of the tone of the Kidder- 
minster organ than that it amply sustains the position of its 
builders. Whether its stops be taken singly or in combination, 
it is a truly admirable specimen of the voicer’s art, and will, we 
are persuaded, amply declare its own merits whenever put to the 
proof, It only contains one feature unusual in its builder's 
practice, but that is an important one,—the violon of the pedal 
organ. This is a 16-feet wood-stop of exceedingly small scale, 
i. its tone, delicate yet prompt in a high degree, bears a strong 
resemblance to that of a metal stop of the same pitch. It replaces, 
with excellent effect, the bowrdon usually found in the same 
situation, and as a soft bass, for supporting the lighter qualities 
of the swell and choir, is superior to anything we have elsewhere 
met with. 

The mechanism is of the well-planned and effective character 
common to Messrs. Hill’s instruments ; and the sound- boards are 
models of excellence for the great amount of speaking-room they 
afford to the pipes, especially considering the by no means large 
external dimensions of the instrument. This latter particular is 
vastly too much neglected by organ-builders in general. It 
would be just as rational to expect a man to use his arms 
efficiently in the midst of a mob, as to hope for the true tone of 
organ-pipes when crowded on their sound-boards in the careless 
and ignorant style too commonly adopted. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“GR.” Mancuester.—The “Services” have been received, and 
will be attended to in due time. 


“3. W. E.” MitnrnorPe.—The three pieces are acknowledged as 
sent, and shall not be overlooked. 
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Ir is surprising how little more is to be learned of Herr 
Richard Wagner by hearing his operas on the stage. When 
you have read his books, and digested the theories unfolded 
in them, you know all that is necessary, and may leave the 
rest to imagination. If you are persuaded, from a perusal 
of the literary and critical works of Herr Wagner, that there 
cannot be anything absolutely musical in his music, rest in 
that persuasion, and you will spare yourself unprofitable 
trouble. 

We have but recently enjoyed the advantage of hearing 
Tannhiuser, very well performed, so far as the orchestra 
and some of the principal singers were concerned, and, con- 
sidering the uncouth and difficult character of the opera, not 
very badly by the chorus and subordinates. It was at the 
theatre in Cologne; there was a full house, and the opera 
was much applauded. The success of Tannhiuser here, with 
the public, is considerable; but the musicians will not tole- 
rate it. The musicians have certainly the best of the 
argument, since the music is utterly rhapsodical. Herr 
Wagner repudiates polyphony, in his book of the Kunstwerk 
der Zukunft. He insists that it is superfluous, because the 
multitude can only appreciate the first idea—the top line, 
or melody of the musician. It is difficult, however, to re- 
concile this doctrine with a hearing of Tannhéduser, which is 
not merely polyphonous, but polycacophonous from first to 
last. Herr Wagner upsets his own theory. Moreover, 
compare his diatribes against an egotistical display of the 
orchestra—“ absolute music”—with the incessant and tune- 
less carnival of the instrumental accompaniments in Zann- 
hduser. Here again Herr Wagner upsets his own theory. 
His orchestra is in a ferment from beginning to end ; and when, 
perchance, something like a plain phrase is indicated by the 
voice, it becomes lost in the raging sea of tones. We never 
before heard an opera in which the orchestra made such a 
fuss, and to such little purpose. What then does Herr 
Wagner intend? Are his operas written to show the truth 
of his theories, by presenting examples of what those theories 
forbid? Or are they written in the teeth of his theories, to 
unmask them, as simply an ingenious sham}? We should 
like to be enlightened. 

Again—the cacophony, noise, and inartistic elaborations, 
the hostility to full closes, complete phrases, and the 
“tyranny of tone-families,” apart—we can detect little in 
Tannhiiuser not positively common-place, except where the 
diablerie of Weber is parodied, the fairy-music of Men- 
delssohn caricatured, or the melodic ideas of other composers 
appropriated, maimed, and mutilated. Of the last a startling 
instance may be traced in the finale to Act 1, where frag- 
mentary snatches of a beautiful melody by Mozart (in the 
Seragli,) open ever aud anon, as it were, glimpses of heaven. 

Tannhiuser is three parts declamatory recitative, which, 
long before the end, becomes tedious beyond endurance. 
(Lohengrin, which has failed at Cologne and elsewhere, is 





worse in this respect; and, if what has oozed out, from 
Weimar, about the WNiebelungen—the “four-night” opera, 
now in preparation—be true, Heaven save us!) Add to 
this the chief soprano, tenor, and bass are made to roar and 
scream with scarcely an interval of repose. Sig. Verdi isa 
child to Herr Wagner with regard to the straining of voices, 
In listening to Tannhduser we pity the artists, and then the 
audience; for if the voice cracks on one hand, the ear splits 
on the other. 

We live in strange times. Some will have it the artistic 
world is in transitd. Let us hope so, for the sake of our 
children, We accept the purgatoriwm, with submission ; 
but only as purgatoriwm, since if it were to be the end 
instead of the passage, humanity could not bear it. Humanity 
is weak. A man may sustain a fever, buoyed up with the 
hope of getting rid of it; but were he once assured that the 
fever was for life, he would commit suicide. 

A great word, now-a-days, in the mouths of many, and 
especially Germans and Americans, is progress—art progress. 
Point out anything outrageous and monstrous in art, and 
you will be informed that art cannot stand still—art must 
progress; “art-progress is the life of art,” etc. So that, 
accept the dictum, and we must believe that Herr Wagner, 
etc., are progressing from a point beyond which Mozart and 
Beethoven could not travel—or at least where they igno- 
rantly stood still. With deference, this is sheer nonsense. 
The dress of art may change with fashion, but take off the 
clothes and the naked figure is the same. The principles of 
art are eternal. We speak of art generally, since truth—pro- 
portion, symmetry, consistence, freedom, qualities of truth— 
are common to all. We shall be told that music has only 
very lately become an art, properly speaking; but we. are 
quite aware of that, and of fifty other platitudes, which have 
nothing to do with the question. Had music been invented 
last January, and Herr Wagner composed Tannhduser in 
March, Jannhduser, though more prodigious as an effort of 
man, would be just as bad as a work of art. 

There is a cant in our time of despising education ; and thus 
in the case of artists, and especially musicians, people begin 
to run before they can walk, to compose and publish great 
works before they have learnt how to harmonise a theme, or 
write with fluency the easiest exercise in counterpoint. The 
great men that lived from a century ago till now, have had 
all the labour. They have established forms, explained 
technicalities, and provided means. We have their works 
before us, and are too apt to forget what time and pains 
they cost. Herr Wagner, for instance, looks at the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven (Mozart is too simple—or rather too 
elaborate, if he could only know it), and straightway resolves 
to begin from the point of view which “the immeasurably 
rich musician” took in projecting that astonishing composi- 
tion. What, then, is the conclusion !—why, that if Herr 
Wagner starts from the Ninth Symphony, he must be able 
to have written it ; he must be endowed with the requisite 
genius and have acquired the requisite science. But we are 
made aware, by a few bars of his music, that he has neither 
one nor the other, that he has never studied the elements of 
music, never learned how to handle the implements; and 
that, if it were given him as a task to compose the overture 
to Tancredi, he would be at straits to accomplish anything 
so easy, clear, and natural. And yet these not half-educated 
men talk unintelligibly and conceitedly of the Ninth Sym- 
phony—miracles alike of learning and of inspiration. What 
we want, just now, in our music schools, is a rod to apply to 
those who have not the patience to write exercises Im coun- 
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terpoint, note against note, and are still for ever soaring into 
the higher regions of imagination. Want of education—of 
sound education—among musicians is the present bane of 
music. 

Herr Wagner, it has been urged, would be less to blame 
if, when composing Tannhduser, Lohengrin, &., he had 
done his best, without writing books, to persuade the world 
that what he could not do ought not to be done at all— 
founding, as it were, a theory on the basis of his own short- 
comings. But this would not have suited his ends, since it 
is likely that without the books—which affected the under- 
standing of Herr Liszt at Weimar—the operas would have 
been consigned to oblivion shortly after they saw the light. 
For our own part, taken separately, we find the books and 
the operas both amusing, if on no other account than their 
entire originality ; but viewing them together, as precept 
and example, we are persuaded that a more cool imposition 
was never attempted to be passed upon the world. 








Mr. E. T. Surru, “the enterprising Lessee of the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane”—as he is wont to be dubbed—should 
have let “well” alone. He was doing well with his “cheap 
and low” operatic performances. The shilling and two 
shilling people filled his pit and boxes nightly, and the six- 
penny and threepenny galleries were invariably crammed 
to suffocation. The only disadvantage resulting from this 
state of affairs was, that the apples-oranges-and-ginger-beer- 
women could not find convenient transit across the benches. 
To the poor vendors of fruit and temperance potations the 
crush brought nothing but dismay. All the rest was “couleur 
de rose,” and the treasury blushed alternate white and red, 
with the heaps of silver and copper taken at the doors. Had 
Mr. E. T. Smith pinned his fate to cheap and low operas, he 
would, despite of universal abuse, have made a fortune—in 
time. But he had a soul above small profits, and soared 
sublimely from music to the drama; from cheap to fair 
prices; from copper to gold. Mr. E. T. Smith rates the 
drama at about forty-five per cent. above music. Com- 

re his dramatic with his operatic terms of admission. 
Fired by the success of Sardanapalus at the Princess's 
Theatre, and believing himself equally shrewd, expe- 
rienced, accomplished, “ enterprising,” free, liberal, tasteful, 
full of judgment—all in a managerial point of view— 
and popular as Mr. Charles Kean, he was determined 
to make a grand dash at the drama, and repudiate fiddles 
and finales for ever. For this purpose he hired Mr. Edward 
Fitzball, author of the prose of “My pretty Jane,” to enter 
the lists with Lord Byron, and write him down a play as 
old, as dramatic, and as full of processions as Sardanapalus. 
Mr. Fitzball, nothing loth, fell back upon the pyramids, went 
to the British Museum, and dipped into the best translations of 
the Greek scholiasts. He particularly consulted Herodotus— 
the father of history —and did not disdain information 
derived from Denon, Wilkinson, and the several Encyclo- 
peedias. He at last, after much consideration and research, 
lighted upon the famous Queen Nitocris, who, some say, 
built the third Pyramid, and others make out to be the 
mother of Belshazzar, and grandmother of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who built the walls of Babylon, and others say, &c. Mr. 
E. T. Smith was satisfied as long as the subject was antiquated 
and Egyptian, and accordingly went to work immediately and 
got ready the properties, the scenery, and the processions. 
In due time Mr. Fitzball concocted his plot, some of which 


was written, with ready tact, to the properties, the scenery, 





and the processions. He did not, however, exactly fulfil the 
manager's desire—namely, to write a play as old, as dramatic, 
and as full of processions as Sardanapalus. The first quali- 
fication he obtained for his play, and the last he was helped 
to. The intermediate exigency—as was subsequently demon- 
strated—was either not taken into consideration, or escaped 
the endeavour of the dramatist. Mr. E. T. Smith, nevertheless, 
was satisfied, and applied himself with energy and zeal to the 
“getting up” of the Original Egyptian Play. For more than 
half a year had the public eye been caught with a flaming 
and longitudinous announcement. 1t was naturally expected 
that the dramatic world would be taken by storm with the 
production of Nitocris. If Mr. E. T. Smith had expended 
nothing more than his outlay on advertisements and monster 
placards, it must have cost him a fortune. No expense was 
spared, no means were left. untried, no stone was left un- 
turned by which public curiosity could be stimulated, public 
interest enlisted, and public sympathy awakened. Never 
was production heralded with greater pomp of words and 
with more confidently-vouchsafed promises. The decla- 
rations and assurances were but the heliacal risings before 
the appearance of the great Egyptian dramatic luminary. 
The dawn of Nitocris was awaited with as much eagerness 
as an eclipse, or the first view of the Derby horses round 
Tattenham Corner. 

Mr. E. T. Smith, no doubt, wrote his own advertisements. 
The hand of the “enterprising manager” is patent in every 
line. It is to be lamented, nevertheless, that he did not get 
Mr. Fitzball, or some hand slightly acquainted with 
English composition, to glance over them. As they have ap- 
peared in public print, they are decidedly obnoxious to 
criticism. “The early ages of Egypt,” says Mr. Smith’s 
advertisement, “ are lost in dark mystery; the 
most learned antiquaries have not been able to 
hand them down to us with any degree of certainty, 
especially those great events which doubtless manifested 
themselves long before the sovereignty of the Pharaohs—a 
period, if we may judge by the still existing wreck of ma- 
terial things, equal to, if not surpassing in grandeur and 
magnificence, the works of our own enlightened times.” The 
italics are our own. How, or in what, a “ period” can surpass 
a “work,” we must inquire of Mr. E. T. Smith, who alone 
can inform us. Perhaps the “enterprising manager” remem- 
bered too vividly the school-boy interrogation, which none of 
us can easily obliterate from our recollection, “ How far is it 
from the fourth of January to Temple-bar?” and that the 
metaphor fell inadvertently from his pen in spite of its 
irrelevancy. 

What Mr. E. T. Smith did, or would have done for the 
Original Egyptian Play of Nitocris, can be gathered by 
referring to one of the long advertisements which troubled 
the Times, weeks before its production. Therein might be 
perused a greater number of particulars and details than had 
ever previously made its appearance in bill or poster. 
Among other specialties, too numerous to mention, it was 
announced that the “idols were by Dykwynkyn, and the 
altar fires by Mr. Randall.” Mr. E. T. Smith has overshot 
the mark. By leading the public to expect too much, he 
gave his new play no chance of succeeding, and its hostile 
reception on Monday night is as much to be attributed to 
his want of tact, as to its own intrinsic want of merit. Had 
Nicotris been given out as a mere spectacle, and no allusion 
made to historical researches, antiquities, hieroglyphics, 
habits, manners, incidents, dramatic properties, the British 
Museum, the Imperial Museum at Paris, the Pyramids and 
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Pharaonic periods, together with a whole tissue of meaning- 
less fanyaronnade, there might have been a chance of the 
audiences of Drury Lane—so tolerating and easy-to-be- 
pleased, as Mr. Smith knows to his gain—receiving it 
as a thing in kind, and enduring, instead of hooting it. 
Mr. E. T. Smith has expended a great deal of money and, 
no doubt, much time and pains, “or no other purpose than 
to expose his own shortsightedness and incompetency as a 
manager. Looking solely to his self-aggrandisement, he 
never gave a serious thought to the public, whom he had 
gulled so often that he fancied he could gull them for ever. 
The “utter failure” of Nitocris may read him a grave lesson, 
and teach him to take heed how, in future, he endeavours 
to entice his audiences under the banner of “counterfeit 
presentments.” In this way, he may convert discomfiture 
into an advantage, 





Poor Signor Mario! He has got himself into a terrible 
scrape through his mother—or, more properly, through the 
death of his mother. It is lamentable that celebrated tenors 
should be accessible to affliction from family misfortunes; or 
should feel indeed like common mortals who go to hear them. 
Why should the public be disappointed? What business 
have singers with domestic ties at all, if they do not sink 
them to please the people? If Signor Mario's mother be 
really dead—as is not beyond the bounds of possibility— 
surely that need not hinder him from appearing in the 
theatres and concert rooms, so far removed from the scene of 
the old lady’s departure, Sorrow would only lend pathos to 
his voice, and the remains of tears on his cheeks might be 
readily obliterated with a yermillioned hare’s foot. Signor 
Mario had no business to disappoint the public, merely 
because his mother happened to die. What the deuce had 
those who paid their shillings, to hear Signor Mario sing, to 
do with his mother, dead or alive? What would Signor 
Mario say, if, having announced a concert, all the audience 
should stay away merely because their fathers and mothers 
were dead? Would the great tenor pocket his disappoint- 
ment, and make no murmur? No! Then why should the 
public put up with the excuse of Signor Mario—that his 
mother was dead, and he could'nt sing—and not grumble ? 

Signor Mario, we iterate, has got himself into a terrible 
scrape on account of his mother’s death—at least he has 
brought the press about his ears—that is to say, the north of 
England and Scotch press—by which we mean some of the 
north country papers—one or two. The Northern Daily 
Times of Liverpool—a journal not sufficiently known—has a 
long article on the subject of the non-appearance of the re- 
nowned tenor at the late concert at the Royal Amphitheatre. 
This article is headed, “Duplicity of Signor Mario,” and 
therein the writer attempts to prove that the vocalist must 
have been aware of the news of his mother’s decease some 
days previous to the concert, and that it was his imperative 
duty to acquaint the public, as soon. as possible, with the 
circumstance which rendered it impossible for him to appear 
in public. In proof of this, the writer quotes a letter, signed 
“Candour,” who, in his turn, without naming time, place, 
or paper, attempts to show that the same “ dodge” was prac- 
tised by Signor Mario the previous Saturday in Edinburgh. 
The article concludes with a burst of indignation, and a 
valiant determination, on the part of the Liverpool public, 
never to be humbugged again in a similar manner. 

It is curious that it never once occurred to the critic, that 


Mr, Copeland, who engaged Signor Mario, not Signor Mario 





himself, was, peradventure, the person directly implicated, as 
the pledge, that the singer should appear ona catia day ip 
a certain place, was entered into by the manager, not by the 
singer. The singer was accountable to the manager, the 
manager to the public. Was it not possible, too—mind, we 
do not say it is true—that Signor Mario had informed Mr, 
Copeland of his inability to sing in. consequence of his recent 
severe domestic calamity, and that Mr. Copeland, and not 
Signor Mario, had kept the news to himself. It was clearly 
through Mr. Copeland alone that Signor Mario could have 
conveyed the information ; and, having informed his raanagen, 
no doubt he would imagine all could not fail to go rignt 
We do not see how otherwise Signor Mario could act. @ 
do not take up the cudgels for either side. While acknow- 
ledging that a public wrong was somehow committed, we 
think it decidedly unfair and pareqeanetly that all the 
blame should be visited on the head of Signor Mario. 
Poor Signor Mario! 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On Saturday last, a concert of vocal and instrumental music 
took place in the Music-court of the Crystal Palace. The regular 
band of the establishment, reinforced by the adoption of a proper 
number of stringed instruments, performed the pieces selected 
with much precision and finish. The vocal selection was excel- 
lent. The following was the programme :— 

Overture, “Oberon” Weber. 

Quartet for four trombones ... ™ me Schubert, 

Romance, “ Her love was with him still,” Miss s 
Schott 


Ballad, “ Trath in absence,” Mrs. Gilbert F ‘a Harper. 
Ballad, “ Evangeline,” Miss Cole... ace Blockley. 
Concertino, viola, Mr. Webb ene F. David, 
Concerto, violin, Mr. Watson me: a ee 
German Lied : ‘alliwoda, 
Un Sorriso, * } Miss Schott... eee one ge Lillo. 


Two-part Song, “Greeting.” Mrs, Alfred Gilbert ) a7,, to2ssohn 
and Miss Susanna Cole... 9 ae ows . 

Solo, flute, Master Dean a be Nicholson, 

Overture, “ Semiramide,” - Rossini, 

The capabilities of the Music-court for the purposes of hearing 
were well tested, and, as far as we were enabled to judge, *he 
new arrangements will go far to set aside the difficulty whi 
has hitherto stood in the way of the musical department of the 
Crystal Palace. Mrs. Gilbert’s ballad, and the duet between her 
and her sister, Miss Susanna Cole, pleased eg After the 
concert announced in the programme, the band, dwindled to 
brass and wind instruments, took up its ygual position in the 

reat transept, and played a selection of pieces until dusk, The 
ountains played as usual, and the afternoon being singularly 
fine, a large and elegantly dressed company were present, and 
few left until the hour for closing arrived. The visitors amoun 
to 1789. 








M. Camirtz Roqvertay, the painter, and brother of M. 
Nestor Roqueplan, ex-manager of the Grand-Opéra, has suc- 
eumbed to a painful illness of more than nine years standing. 

Mopiiz. Fanny Cerito—This incomparable daughter of 
Terpsichore has left Paris for St. Petersburgh, where she is 
engaged for five months at the Imperial Opera. 

anuscripts oF Mozart.—A Frankfort journal announces 
the immediate publication of two unpublished and unfinished 
compositions by Mozart, arranged for the piano, entitled Le 
Fianeé trompé and L’Oie du Caire. Z 

Tux Conservative Lanp Soorsty.—The twenty-third pur- 
chase for distribution amongst the members haa just been made 
in the city of Lincoln, near the south toll gate, and close to the 
two railroad stations, being the well-known historical site of 
St, Catherine’s, This is the second estate bought for the society 
in the county of Lincoln, 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
’ THe season has commenced at the Italiens with but a moderate 
amount ofsuccess. The bill of fare presented several novelties, but 
few were heralded by loud drums or trumpets. The subscription 
is but small, and it is to be hoped rather than expected that the 
new management will be more successful than Lumley, Ronconi, 
Tamburini, Ragani, and a host of others, for whom the Italiens 
has proved a snare and pitfall. The company is numerous, and 
many of the engagements must have been contracted on terms 
somewhat onerous to the manager. In addition to this, he has 
the great disadvantage of competing with the Grand-Opéraand the 
Opéra-Comique, both of which receive subventions from the State, 
and the whole expense attending the former of which is defrayed 
from the Emperor’s privy purse. What can a private individual 
expect to achieve against such competition, and what purse can 
be found long enough when measured by that of the Emperor of 
the French ? However, I trust my dismal forebodings may prove 
false, and that at the end of the season the manager may con- 
gratulate himself on having had a smooth sea and a prosperous 
voyage. 
he season commenced with Mosé en 
was Moses, Signor Carrion, Amenophis, Signor Everardi, 
Pharaoh; while the female parts were filled by Madame 
Fiorentini and Mdlle. Pozzi. Signor Carrion is a Spaniard, 
of a fine tenor voice, sympathetic, and remarkably 
= in the upper notes. His agility is surprising, but he abuses 
is gifts, and rushes into routine and foriturt in a manner that 
eannot be too strongly condemned. When he sings sotto voce 
he produces an effect at once pleasing and legitimate; and he 
ve A.» “Mi manca la voce ” in a manner that left little to be 
esired. 
- Signor Everardi is a Belgian, whose real name, as you may 
suppose, is Everard. His voice is a rich, firm barytone, his 
method pure, his vocalisation easy, his taste undeniably good, 
his intonation admirable, his phrasing large—in short, he is a 
most acccomplished singer and an admirable comedian. His 
success was undeniable, and he was recalled before the curtain 
with enthusiasm. 

Signor Angelini was Moses, a part in which Lablache was, 
in bye-gone days, so every-way great. He is young, tall, well 
made, and good looking. His voice is strong and of fair compass, 
but wanting in suppleness and roundness. He sings fairly, and 
with much energy and accent. 

Madame Fiorentini looked charming as ever, but failed to 
make the impression I could have desired from one so gifted by 
nature. Mdlle. Pozzi is a promising young singer, but was 
too nervous to do justice to her powers. 

To-morrow, Mad. Borghi-Mamo appears in the Cenerentola, 
with Everardi and Carrion, who are said to be masters of buffo 
singing. Malle. Boccabadati has arrived, Mario appears on the 
Ist of November, and Grisi at the beginning of January. 

The Miinner-Gesang-Verein sang at the Grand-Opéra a few 
rr we back. They gave “Das Kirchlein,” “Schlummerlied,” 
“Der Frohe Wandersmann,” Spanish Canzonetta, &c. They were 


ntto, Signor Angelini 


much and deservedly hs Sa Their greatest success, how- 


ever, consists in having drawn Rossini from his retirement. The 
great master, who had resisted all other offers, went to hear them 
at rehearsal, and wrote the following letter to Mr. Mitchell, 
which they of Cologne may well consider to be the brightest 
flower in their musical chaplet :— 


“ Monsizur,—Je suis trés sensible 4 tout ce que renferme de 
flatteur pour moi, la lettre que vous m’avez fait l’honneur de 
m’addresser. J’ai 6t6 aussi surpris que charmé de ce que la 
Societé Chorale de Cologne m’a fait entendre—veuillez étre, 
Monsieur, mon interprate chaleureux auprés de tels artistes, 
pour leur exprimer mon entiére satisfaction, et si ma santé le 
permet je profiterai de votre offre bienveillante, assuré que vous 
My verrez qu'un témoignage de lintérét que je prends & ces 

rmants concerts, “GioaccHino Rossini.” 

The Vaudeville has been giving a “ Bijou perdu” without the 
music of M. =, Adam, an omission whereby the public has 
been a considerable gainer. The “Bijou perdu” is a watch, left 





by M. Chambourdon with the wife of a watchmaker, a charm- 
ing, agagante coquette, to whom M. Chambourdon himself 
paid his addresses in his bachelordays. He knows that his old 
flame has become wedded, and dreads at each moment to see her 
injured husband breathing flames and fury, with the 
delicti—the watch—in hand. He dreads this the more, 

Mad. Chambourdon has had the unhappy thought of advertising 
for the watch, and offering a reward for its recovery. Delannoy 
is charming as Chambourdon, his anguish, his Foe 9 his despair, 
are tragic-comic in the last degree. 

Madame Arnauld-Plessy is drawing all the world to the 
ThéAtre Frangais, Since Mdlle.Mars we have had no such finished 
comédienne ; and though tainted with mannerism and somewhat 
given to affectation, Madame Plessy’s graces as an actress are 
only rivalled by her charms as a woman. She made her renérée 
as Elmire in the Tartuffe, and nothing could exceed the delicacy 
and tact she displayed in the somewhat dangerous scene, wherein 
she draws from the hypocrite a declaration of his ion, and 
leads him from words to action, while her husband is concealed 
beneath the table. Ifthe Russian war has cost us many enjoy- 
ments, we are at least indebted to it for the return of Madame 
Plessy. 

The Gatté has resumed the Sept Chateaux du Diable, for the 
instruction and amusement of all children great and small. 
The decorations are magnificent, and the piece, though bad and 
absurd, draws a crowd, and answers the end for which it was 
written. 





FOREIGN. 

Parts.—The Cologne Musical and Choral Union gave a con- 
cert on the 24th ult. at the Conservatoire Impériale de Musique. 
The performances met with the greatest success, and the encores 
were numerous. Madame Oury performed some pianoforte 
pieces between the parts, and was encored in her fantasia on 
“ Partant pour la Syrie.” 

Bzrtiy.—The management of the Royal Operahouse have 
commenced the season in earnest, at last ; their activity is enti- 
tled to great praise. In the course of last week we had Ad/er’s 
Horst, Fidelio, Lucrevia Borgia, aud Le Prophéte, + ay enough 
to satisfy the most ravenous musical — Mdlle. Johanna 
Wagner was greatly applauded in Luerezia Borgia and the 
Prophéte. Herren Oertling, Rehbaum, Wendt, and Birnbach 
recommenced their Quartet-Versammlungen, last Thursday eve- 
ning in Sommer’s Rooms, with Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
The selection and execution of the pieces afforded universal 
gaatification to a very nu merous audience. 

Arx-La-CaaPeLie.—A grand instrumental and vocal concert 
was given lately by the Aachener Gesang und Instru 
Verein. The programmes included Cherubini’s overture to Les 
Abencérages, a portion of Mendelssohn’s Paulus, a violin-fantasia 
by Artot, a quartet with chorus and orchestra by Gordigiani, 
and Beethoven’s symphony in © minor. The whole perfor- 
mance, under the direction of Herr Carl von Turényi, went off 
with great éclat. Herr Richard Wagner's Lohengrin has been 
produced. 

Exsixa.—Herr Richard Wagner’s Tannhdéuser was performed 
for the benefit of the Capellmeister, Herr Genée. _ 

Poszy.—The season commenced in a highly sat: man- 
ner with Mozart’s Don Juan, and, since then, Norma, Non- 
tecchi ¢ Capaletti, Der Freischiite, Masaniello, Les Huguenots, and 
Nabuco have been given. vs Me ‘ 

Mayence.—The Liedertafel, in conjunction with the Damen- 
Gesangverein, gave a concert in the large room of the Sages 
on which occasion they performed several quartets for mal 
voices, and the Morgengesang by Mendelssohn, Ave verwm by 
Mozart, the Gebet by Franz Schubert, and Salve Regina, by Herr 
Hauptmann. Herr Jaell played several pianoforte compositions 
and Mad. Volmer, and we Wallau sang songs by Beethoven, 
Marschner, Esser, and others. 

Hameurou.—Signor Verdi's Rigoleito was produced for the 
first time here on the 24th ult. It was very favourably received. 

Wemar.—Dr. Franz Liszt is engaged on a psalm, with chorus 
and orchestra. In November, he intends visiting Herr Righard 
Wagner at Zurich, 
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Municu.—The grand musical festival was to commence in the 
Palace of Industry on the 4th inst., with Haydn’s Creation. On 
the second day, the performance was to be composed of “Beeth+ 
oven’s Symphony in C minor, the second act of Gluck’s Orpheus, 
Mendelssohn’s 22nd Psalm, the finale from Mozart's Titws,’ the 
overture to Weber's Zuryanthe, the. finale of the second 
act of Beethoven’s Fidelio,. aud the “ Allelujah,” from 
Hindel’s Messiah. The orchestra consists of two hundred /per- 
formers, and the number of vocalists, including the members of 
the Oratorium-Verein, the Conservatory, and all the.Liedertafeln 
of Munich, Ausbach, Augsburg, Eichstadt, Preising, Landshut, 
Niirnberg, Regensburg, Passau, Ulm, and Wiirzburg, amounts 
to eight hundred, 

Srurreart.—Mad. von Marra is announced for Marie in La 
Fille du Régiment, and Catharine in L’ Etoile du: Nord, 

Pestu.—M. Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord is -in rehearsal, and 
will shortly be produced. 





MDLLE. RAQHEL IN NEW YORK. 


Tue following. is from the New York Daily Times of Sep- 
tember 21:—* A romantic drama on one night, and a French 
tragedy on the next, are rather more than a New York audience 
can appreciate, even with Rachel inboth. It is a trifle too much 
of a good thing for the head, for the heart, and for the pocket. 
Bajazet consequently failed to attract a good audience last 
evening. The metropolitan theatre was scarcely half filled. 
Tn every respect it was the worst audience of the season, re- 
uinding us of the terrible dramatic season which inaugurated 
the first campaign at this house, and accustomed the critic to 
solitude and the contemplation of death. There were, however, 
some celebrities in the house. Among others we noticed Mr. 
ex-President Tyler and J. M. Botts, Esq.—the latter of whom 
illuminated a dark and interminable soliloquy by remarking 
that the legislative rule should be enforced'on the French stage 
—of not allowing any one person to speak for more than an 
hour ata time, Giddy trifler! 

“ Bajazet is a tragedy capable of affording about half an 
hour’s. amusement to an American audience. The termi- 
nation of the fourth act, and parts of the fifth, are just 
sufficiently exciting to keep you from going to sleep. The 
Yemaining portions of the tragedy are wearisome in the 
extreme; utterly unrelieved by good acting or powerful decla- 
mation, They are narcotic in their influence. Were it not for 
the gorgeous toilette. of Mdlle. Rachel, ever sparkling -with 
diamonds and gold, we are persuaded the audience would have 
abandoned itself to kind nature’s sweet restorer. As it was, we 
were in constant apprehension that some one would have the 
indiscretion to yawn, A sympathetic audience would surely 
have joined in the luxury, and the consequences might have been 
frightful.” 

e following letter was addressed to the same journal : 
To the Editor of the New York. Daily Times. 

“Sir,—Malle. Rachel, deeply affected by the kindness shown 
her daily by the press and the public of New York, has expressed 
to me the desire that I should yield to the wish generally mani- 
fested, by fixing the prices of places at her performance more ,in 
accordance with the habits of the population of this city, Iam my- 
self happy to meet the wishes of the publicin this respect, though 
I do not expect to find any peeuniary advantages in a diminution 
of prices ; for, so far, the average of my receipts have been beyond 
what I had thought it just tocount upon. But the journals of this 
city have declared themselves on the subject with such unani- 
mity, that I think I ought no longer to. refuse. to follow. their 
counsels. Accordingly, during the two or three weeks which 
it will be possible for me to remain at New York, before pro- 
ceeding to fulfil the engagements I have formed in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Havannah, and the Southern States of the Union, the 
prices will be as follows :—Balcony and orchestra seats, 3 dols. ; 

arquette, dress circle, and first circle, 2 dols.; upper circle, 50c, 
here will be no additional charge for securing seats in advance, 
By communicating these facts to your readers, you will greatly 
oblige your obedient servant, / “RapHagn Feux, 
No. 49, Wall-street, Sept. 20, 1855.” Tilt ; 





PROVINCIAL. 

Mancnester.—The last Monday Evening Concert was charac- 
terised by the absence-of all-but: one movelty.. Mr. Perring 
havi met with an accident: ‘recently, and “Mr.:G.'\Cooper con- 
sented to sing the whole of the music:set.down for him. Mr. 
Cooper acquitted himself to the satisfaction ofall present. Miss 
Cicely Nott'was the novelty, and she appeared:to take much 
pains with the music allotted to her.’ ‘She chas:a voice sweet, if 
not rich and round, there:is evidence of carefulness and study 
in her singing, and, still pursuing sucha course, more may yet 
be accomplished. She must be careful, however, not to attempt 
too much, and. the Frenclevariations,” ‘by::Adolph Adam, 
were little more than’ ex ‘and? notiiworthy of her. 
Miss Nott sings occasionally with a false intonation inthe higher 
register. In et’s ‘trio, “This magiciwove searf," there: were 
passages in which she shewed a nice feeling, Jeading)us to sup- 

se that expression is her fore at) present,: rather: than bril- 
iancy. Mrs. Winterbottom’s notes are almiostias:ri¢has ever ; 
she sang Abt’s popular ballad “When: the swallows:homeward 
fly,” and wasjencored, /The voval music was. interspersed with 
violin’ playing by Herr Steingraber, whovhas taken: up: his resi- 
dence in Manchester for the last twelve months.-.He displays 


d res 

Sunderland sang throughout with spirit and effect; Mrs. Brooke 
equally pleased, particularly in.'a rarer Mr. Thorne Barris, 
“Swifter far than summer flight.” ': Mrs: Adolphus; Lockw 

played a solo on the harp. Mr Harris played.aa arrange- 
ment of Rossini’s “ Ecco ridénte,”. and /one 6f' Mendelssohn's, 
“Lieder ohne Worte ;” whilst the chorus, judiciously, selected, 
sang some of Bishop's interesting draniatie: choruses’ with pre- 
cision and a nice appreciation of light and shade... The:glee:sing- 
ing, if not all that might have been desired—for want of a better 
second tenor—shewed ‘signs of good: .schooling and: careful. study 
among some’ portion of the vocalists, “No more, the morn” 
should be confined to the glee club. It-is heavy in! the.concert- 
room; and demands the most perfect singing; even in the former 
locality, to be thoroughly appreciated.’ “Mrs, ‘Thomnes,” says 
the Manchester Examiner, ‘from which we have partly: extracted 
the above notice, “ has given evidence: for.some tine past that 
she possessed musica! qualities which; under intelligent, direc- 
tion, would give: her a claim: upon the attentida of the. most 
critical. Her voice is pure in tone, extensive: in.) register, 
and she sings with an: evident feeling; ».so :rare among our 
English vocalists, who, for the most part, appear td suppose that 
if a certain numberof notes are crammed into.a certain. 5 ae 

a 


already: made,;~-a progress’ which 
feel.tolerably sure will secure her a ale, Ths 
FS. 4 AOR 
ay 


MaxCelslor,: | 46, manner 
with whieh’ she ‘sustained. the, interest. of .,the ieernamed. 08 ig 
through nine verses, and that too.in relation-to music not of the 
highest rank, showed tbat, a-little-further experience will enable 


her to do ample justice to the noblef songs of Handel, Men- 
delssohn, and others of similar character: After‘whatwe have 
heard, we ‘have little doubt that’ success will attend: her-efforts 
in @ the lis where’ generally ‘trué talent has;:om ‘the’ whole, 
fair play: Mr. Delavanti sang’ very clap-trap’ sort of'bony by 
Hobbs, and was en¢ored df course—a com plimetit generally: paid 
to clap-trap—and substitated an Irish song of htamiout, which ‘he 
gave effectively.” Pty eg Oi MC ae hee OI 
Liverroot.—The. festivities, in connection with the Duke of 


Cambridge’s visit to Liverpool terminated with proper éelat, on 
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Wednesday evening, by a grand concert in St. George’s-hall, for 
which Madame.Clara Novéllo, Miss Dolby, Herr Reichardt, and 
Mr. W. H. Weiss:wére engaged..:' The’ concert was announced to 
commence ab‘eight!o’clock, but, asi the distinguished visitors did 
not arrive till half !dn ‘hour, later, the. audience, about, 2,500 in 
number; had:time:to.gaze-upon the beauties of the salle, which is 
DOW co: ‘ithe organ -being finished. and presenting a 
beautiful and chaste:appearance, in aeere with the 
prevaiting-etyle of: ornamentation used in; the, hall, A ehorus 
selected fromthe members of the Philharmoni¢ Society, ocoupied 


a temporarily-erected orchestra, composed of red damask, with, 


white lace, ond flanked..on each side. with, a union jack and a 


tricolour, ‘surméunted ‘with crowns! of laurel. The chandeliers, 


were much’ admired, but..the star-like jets at the top were 
not‘ ‘lighted: » The: Duke wore’ the, ribbon and. star, of .the 
Garter:'» He’ ,:was attended. by. the. Earl of. Derby,,..Lord. 
Stanley, “Lord ‘Chesterfield, Lord: Colville, Lady Derby, Lady 
Enmna Stanley, Mr,'T..B: Horsfall, M.P., the Mayor, Mrs. Tobin, 
and ‘several other fashionables.. The audience all rose on 
his* entrance; and: cheered: him heartily. for some moments. 
Immediately -on :his.entrance, Mr. Best struck up “God. save 
the Queen” onthe ong, the solo: being sung | by Clara 
Novello, This was followed by “ Partant pour la Syrie,” both 
national: airs being received with enthusiasm... The concert, we 
regret to‘say; proved rather dull. Madame, Clara Novello gained 
the -only-eneores:pfithe evening, in: an ‘air from J. Giuramento 
and’ the ‘morcenvy:“Sevra il seh’! from: Le: Sonnambula,. both: 
of which were sang with great brilliaicy and clearness of tone, 
Herr: Reichardt; from: his; successes: in. Hamburgh, was 
warmly: applauded: in © both: :his -arias, ;“In: terra solo,” from 
Don: lan,\ and):Beethoven’s “Adelaide,”: Since he was 
last h “pg bc rps is much:improved; it is fuller and sweeter, 
and hé hab‘ alreaily become one of the popular tenors of the 
4 * ‘Mr. Weiss's: 8010. was a song composed by himself, entitled 
“The Blatkamith,” one: portion of which. wasithe “Old. 100th 
Psalu;” forming : the: ' aceompaninient..,. Miss. Dolby sang 
Mendelssohn's. “First. Violet.” ‘The choir sang two madri 
and one’ of Mendelssohn's “ Four part songs.”. The madrigal 
by: Fordy “Since: first I saw your. face,” with ‘its graceful 
and “flowing melody, was most admired. Mr. T.. W. Best’s 
organ: solos \.consisted of Sebastian! Bach’s.. “ Passacaglia,” 
Menielssohn’s):¢ War Mareh;” from Athalia, and ote of 
Hindel’s organ “concertos, consisting ‘of an: Adagio. ¢- Maestéso, 
Allegro;and Allegretto, All these pieces| afforded Mr. Best an 
admirable opportunity for displaying every qualification of the 
organ; whieh th his handsiat least, seems one of the grandest and 
mostsaperb instruments we have:heard.. Theconcert concluded 
with “Rale Britannia,” amidst another burst of cheering. 

' (From our.own Correspondent.)—Selections trom the 
works‘of Sir Henry Bishop monopolised the programme at the 
Peo Concerts:last Saturday:: The vocalist were; ‘the always 
usefuland never ineffective Yorkshire: soprano, Mrs. Sander- 
land, “Miss: Mary: Newbound (a: debutante contralto), Messrs. 

ave.and Dodils (local tenors), Mr. Delavanti (bass), and a 

of sixty: voices, the: whole under the conductorship of Mr. 
ke ‘Tam notable f.to give ‘you aidotailed: account of 
this soncert, but Tap a few sensible: remarks abridged from 
the Deeds Mercury, which may be interesting :—~ 

shal artistes' were, not Madamies and Signors, but plain’ Bnglish 
Yorkshire people. Thre London‘ stirs,” who scour the provitces at 
this the‘yeir, hive beén ‘profuse iir their ‘attendance in’ Leeds; 
and ‘Itatiat!'snd other foreign rhusic has formed the principal item in 
their progtimimes: How great the contrast on Saturday.” Mrs. Sander 
Ins aioed TreohIstirele by tier ‘charming voice: and ‘exquisite taste. 
Both: her! songs wore <encored ; ‘the first,‘ Bid me. discourse,’ could 
scarcely, be» funds Dellime my: heart,’ one of the most: popular 
of SirsHenry Bishop's co itions, was:'-no less, admirable. Miss 
Newbound) a:native ofi Leeds, made. ber» déda¢ on: Saturday... She. is 
youngy but:peasesses ia: voine: of much | compass,,.sweetness, and power. 
Her contralto notes.are especially, fine, and she is able to sing G below. 
the staff'lines strong and clear, She undertook all the contralto por- 
tion of the i trios, &c.. She also sung the soprano solos in- 
troduced in’ the chorus, «Daughter of error,’ so weil, that an, encore 
was awarded, her, Miss Newbound is a pupil of Mr. Spark. Mr. 


Delavanti executed the music allotted to him creditably, notwithstand- 


chor 





ing that his forte lies in buffo singing. The tenors were Mr. Hargrave 
and -Mr. Dodds, both Leeds gentlemen——the latter an amateur... Of the 


ichorus wecannot speak too highly. Their pianos and fortes were very 


fine... By a, perfect. agreement between the performers and their skilful 
conductor, and. trainer (Mr, Spark), by mutual understanding, and 
previous joint practice, such success.could only be ensured. The whole 
of the‘chorus are residents of Leeds and the neighbourhood. It in- 
cluded ten ladies, who sang the first soprano, and the choir boys of St. 
George’s church, who sang second soprano. The voices were well 
balanced. The committee cannot do better than give another selection 
from Bishop’s works, and they will again be rewarded with a full room,: 
The pfomenade and gallery were crowded.” 

The committee of the Recreation Society are as indefatigable 
as ever in providing good and cheap music for the “ People.” 
Two concerts will be given under their auspices in the Music 


‘| Hall next ‘week. The first on Monday, with the Thillon-Braham 


arty; the second on Saturday, when Miss Birch, Miss Lascelles, 
. Miranda and Mr. G. Bodda, will sing. 1 am informed that 
the Society is busy rehearsing Acis and Galatea, Lorely, The 


| Walpurgis Night, etc. all of which are soon to be given with full 


orchestra under the direction of Mr. Spark. It is by’concerts 
like-these that, the public taste will be improved, and music 
made. a source of intellectual enjoyment, as well as a “rational 
recreation.”’ 

aHaM.—( From @ Correspondent.) —Mr.Glydon’s concert 
passed off with éclat on the 27th ult, Our noble Hall was well 
nigh filled. If encores be a proof of success, this concert was 
most successful, there being no less than seven or eight, which 
prolonged it to a most unreasonable hour, fatiguing to the artistes 
and the less exacti ortion of the audience. The vocalists 
were Madame Anna hillon, Mrs. Insull Barton, Mr, Augustus 
Braham, Mr. F. Gough, Mr. Farquharson, and the bénéfciaire 
himself. The instrumentalists—Mr. Richardson (flautist), Miss 
Checketts and Mr. Geo, Case (concertinists), and our townsman, 
Mr, Duchemin (pianist). Mrs. Insull Barton’s voice is far too 
thin for our great Hall ; her style of singing, too, is somewhat 
rococo, Mr, Augustus Braham somewhat ie peipte us: with 
such an example as his father, he ought to e much more of 
his fine voice, and have greatly improved his style of vocalisation. 
Mr. Farquharson is much improved—there was room for im- 
provement. Our young townsman was well received, and 
acquitted himself well; by diligence and study he may make 
much of his voice, Mr. Richardson played as well as ever, and 
that is saying no little. The concertina performances of Miss 
Checketts and Miss Case, though very clever, were lost in the 
Town-Hall. . Mr, Duchemin, played three of Mendelssohn's 
inspired, “ Lieder ohne Worte,” and a “ Morgeaux de Chasse,” 
by Funnigalli, and was, as he deserved to be, much applauded. 
Mr, George Case conducted. 


GLoucester.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Our usuall 
quiet city has this week been enlivened by the visit of an operatic 
troupe, who had been previously playing with great success 
in Cheltenham. . The principal parts. have been creditably 
sustained by Misses Julia Harland, Warrington, Messrs. Her- 


berte, Henry Corri, Dussek and D'Arcy Read, supported by a 
small but efficient chorus and band, conducted by Linley Norman. 
La Sonnambula, The Daughter of the Regiment, The Beggar's 
Opera, and Norma hive been the operas represented, and they 
appéar to have given general satisfaction. The attendance was 
full’ and ‘fashionable each evening. We hear that they intend 
paying us another visit about Christmas ; if they do, it will bea 
ddsend for the inhabitants of the “fayre citye,” who are dread- 
lly ia want of amusement of some kind. 

Ewcastie.—(From a Correspondent.)}—An opera ‘compan: 
have just given six performances at the Theatre Royal. 
Pyne Galton was the prima donna, a Mr. Locksly Hall (query, 
ater Teriysich !) the tenor, and Mr. Rusenthal (anno | from, 
some German theatre) the baritone. Their representation of 
Maritana, with an orchestra composed of two violins aid an 
harmonicon, was the ‘sorriést piece of oe burlesque 
ever witnessed.—The regular season of the Theatre Royal comi- 
menced last Monday. Cinderella (the version by Albert Smith,) 
was the opening piece, with Mr. Howard Paul as the ‘Prince, 
and Miss Featherstone as the nursery heroine. It is beautifully 
mounted, and made a highly favourable ‘impression, a8 also did 
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the principal artistes concerned in the representation.— Miss 
Cushman gave two performances last week, appearing in Guy 
Mannering and Macbeth. 

Bricuton.—(From our own Correspondent.)\—The concert 
season opened on Saturday evening, at the Town-hall, with 
Herr Kiihe’s “annual,” and attracted an audience which literally 
overflowed the large upper room, All the unoccupied space on 
the platform was assigned to the public convenience, and several 
persons, who could not be accommodated in the body of the hall, 
were compelled to put up with places in the adjoining ante- 
chamber. The audience, however, were doomed to seffous 
disappointment: the following printed bill was handed to the 
company :— 

“ Brighton, October 6th, Six o’clock. 

“Tt is announced with great regret that, in consequence of a severe 
domestic calamity, Signor Mario is unable to appear this evening. 
The sad intelligence of the sudden death of his mother has plunged 
Bignor Mario into the deepest affliction. 

‘Madame Grisi, Madame Gassier, and the other artistes, will use 
their utmost endeavour to atone for the disappointment by intro- 
diicing other morceaux, and theréby preventing any diminution in the 
attfactions of the programme. 

“ Money will be teturned to any parties who may desire it, on pre- 
senting their tickets of admission at the paces where purchased.” 

Of course the audience was taken aback, and many complained 
loudly that the circumstance was not made known sooner— 
Herr Ktihe coming in for the hardest knocks. Certainly I can see 
no feason why the public should not have been informed earlier. 
I perceive by the public papers that the same identical “dodge” 
has been tried on in Leeds and Edinburgh. I perceive by the 
Liverpool papers, too, that a concert was given in that town 
with the same artists, on Wednesday last, when a similar 
“sudden” announcement was communicated to the assembled 
company, and “led to a most discordant scene.” The 
Brightonians, nevertheless, are less inflammable, or, perhaps, 
more genteel, and do not like “getting up a scene.” They 
received the news of the “sudden” domestic bereavement 
on Saturday, with perfect faith and enviable forbearance. 
M. Gassier and Signor Susini commenced the first part with the 
obstreperous “ Suoni la tromba,” which is getting out of date 
and growing out of favour. Its day will never return, even 
should we get another Tamburini and another Lablache. It 
was followed by a trio by Beethoven, for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, extremely well executed by Messrs. Kiihe, Blagrove, 
and Paque. The barytone air from 2 Bravo by M. Gassier, 
was not highly effective. In the duet, “ Tornami a dir,” M. 
Gassier was substituted for Signor Mario with Madame Grisi, 
who was evidently not in good spirits, and the duo was not suc- 
cessful. Signor Susini’s “ Vieni la mia vendetta, from Lucrezia 
Borgia, wasa mistake. The air is bad on the stage, and worse off 
of it. Nobody ever made anything of it, nor ever will. Herr 
Kiihe then played a new composition of his own on airs from 
It Trovatore, which was received with marked approbation. 
Madame Grisi followed with Bellini’s aria, “Qui la voce,” 
chastely and beautifully sung. Next came the event of the 
evening, the début of Madame Gassier, who surprised the audi- 
ence by the manner in which she rendered a va/se of Venzano’s, 
called “Ah, che assorta.” Madame Gassier possesses a most extra- 
ordinary voice, light, fluty, and brilliant, comprehending a range 
of about two and a half octaves, with an execution almost 
perfect. Her rowlades are miracles of vocalization; her intona- 
tion is always just; her taste irreprochable, and, in fact, she is 
one of the most gifted and accomplished singers of the day. 
Her high notes have been correctly denominated “ points of 
light.” Nothing purer and clearer, and at the same time, more 
brilliant, was ever heard; whilst her shake is artistic to an ex- 
traordinary degree. The audience was completely electrified, 
and loaded the fair cantatrice with such hearty and vehement 
applause that she was fain to repeat the valse, A solo on the violin 
by Mr. H. Blagrove, in his usual neat and masterly style, and a 
duet byM. Gassier and Sig. Susini brought the first part to aclose. 
Mad. and M. Gassier commenced the second part with “Jota 
de los toreros,” a Spanish duet sung in the Spanish style. For 
“Good Morrow,” by Sig. Mario, Mad. Grisi voluntered a sub- 
stitution, and sang the grand air “Bell’ raggio,” from Semiramide. 





M. Paque performed a solo on the violoncello on airs from 
Lucia ; he is a good violoncellist, but lacks fire and enthusiasm, 
his playing, however, is very correct and chaste. Mad. Gassier 
then gave the famous “Ah, non giunge,” from Sonnam- 
bula, so delightfully as to elicit an enthusiastic encore. She 
repeated the concluding portion alone, absolutely playing with 
it—adorning it in the most fantastical and charming manner. 
This grand display of vocalism was succeeded by a duet, “Se 
fiato,” by Sig. Susini and M. Gassier, and Donizetti’s cavatina, 
“L’Amor suo,” by Mad. Grisi. Herr Kiihe played another solo 
on aits from L’ Etoile du Nord, and then Mad. Gassier sang a 
Spanish song, which she dashed off with characteristic effect. 
At eleven o’clock, although there were two more pieces in the 
programme, the concert was brought to a termination with the 
consent of all present. 

The first of a series of four promenade concerts, given by Mr. 
Gates, took place in the Music Room of the Pavilion on Monday 
evening. Amongst the names of the artists engaged are those 
of Messrs. Richardson and Henri Drayton. e other artists 
are Mr. George Perren (tenor), Miss M. Wells, a contralto singer 
of promise, and Miss J. Wells (soprano). The flute solos of Mr. 
Richardson on Monday night called forth thunders of applause. 
His performance of “The last rose of summer,” which he gave 
for an encore, was inimitable. In the songs of “Rock’d in the 
cradle of the deep,” and “ Mother, he’s going away,” Mr. Henri 
Drayton was encored; as was also Miss J. Wells in the cavatina 
of “Bid me discourse.” Mr. George Perren was applauded in 
the songs of “Philip the Falconer” and “My pretty Jane.” 
During the evening several duets were sung by the Misses Wells 
and by Miss M. Wells and Mr. Perren. Mr. Gates presided at 
the piano. “ Looking at the prices,” says the Brighton Guardian, 
“it must be admitted that these concerts are well entitled to 
public support ; and Mr. Gates is no less deserving of the full 
eredit of having placed it within the means of almost the 
humblest lover of music to become acquainted with artists of 
such respectable standing.” An entire change of programme is 
made for each concert, and the only morning concert was given 
on Wednesday, 





Tue Voice.—The organ of voice or larynx has been compared 
to a clarinet, and similar instruments. It is composed of 
mouth-piece, the aperture of which admits of expansion or dila- 
tation, and of a tube, which is capable of being lengthened or 
shortened. The tube is situated upon the superior part of the 
trachea, so that, as the air passes out during expiration, it may 
cause the edges of the aperture, at the entrance of the larynx 
from the mouth, to vibrate. Ifthe upper part of the trachea 
be divided, on looking into the larynx from below, the 
tube, from being cylindrical, is seen to assume abruptly 
a triangular prismatic form. The two long sides of the 
triangle extend horizontally inwards and forwards, to meet 
at the front of the larynx. The base of the triangular opening 
is short, and is placed transversely, The mouth or orifice of the 
larynx is called the “rima glottidis:” the two long edges that 
meet at its fore part are temed the “chorde vocales.” On look- 
ing into the larynx from above, the epiglottisisseen. It consists 
of a thin flap of fibrous cartilage, held vertically by its elastic 
connections against the root of the tongue, but capable of being 
thrown down to cover the opening of the glottis, or the reflec- 
tion of the mucous membrane, from the edges of the hy ae to 
the posterior margin of the larynx, and the ventrilicus laryngis, 
as the shallow fossa is called, placed immediately above and to 
the outside of the chord vocales, which permits these parts to 
vibrate freely. The rima glottidis is the mouth-piece of the 
larynx, and corresponds in some measure with the reed of the 
clarinet, or with the lips.of a person whilst playing the flute. In 
pursuing the same comparison, we observed a contrivance similar 
to the stops in these instruments by which the tube may be 
shortened or lengthened, in the alternate rising and falling of 
the larynx. When the larynx is raised, the vocal tube is short- 
ened ; when it is depressed, the tube is lengthened. Accordingly, 
when an acute note is uttered, the larynx is felt to rise, and to 
sink when the voice falls to a grave tone.—Curtis on the Deaf 
and Dumb. 
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DRAMATIC. 
Daory-Lane—On Monday ae a change caine over Old 


ty, Music fled away afeard from its walls, and the drama 
was allured once again, Ise promises, to its ancient home. 
It was a hew awakening for the drama, a8 was anticipated, and 
evérybody was attracted to behold so devoutly-to-be-desired a 
regeneration. The revoliition was to be brought about by 
Mr. Edward Fitzball’s new and original ian play, Vitoeris; 
and 86 much was said about it in the advertisements, that a 
tremendous success was confidently reckoned upon; Mr. E. T. 
Smith and his co-partners fondly asserting “that Sardanapalus 
could not hold a candle” to it. In short Mr. Edward Fitzball 
was abotit to extinguish Lord Byron: Those who remembered 
Mr, Fitzball’s rhymes and librettos did not consider him exactly 
the sort of scribe to “snuff out” the author of Cain and Man- 
Sted. Mr. Smith, however, had expressed his opinion and 
pledgéd his word. The new play was produced with an 
amount of splendour, and completeness in the scenery and deco- 
ration, which must have gone far to ensure a certain success, 
but for the insignificance and entire want of interest in 
the drama: The failure was “utter,” as the Times said, 
and the audience received it with unmistakeable signs of 
disapproval. The cast was strengthened by Miss Glyn, Mr. 

Sullivan, Mr. Stuart, and other experienced “ hands,” and 
nearly three hundred auxiliary assistants, but nothing could 
redeem the piece from “salvation,” as Dogberry says. The 
musi¢é, ¢omposed by Mr. Henri Laurent, jun., is spirited, well 
written, and full of character. It pleased every body, and not 
only arrested attention on Monday night, but frequently diverted 
it entirely, and with good effect, from the progress of the drama. 
Nothing, however, could have saved Vitocris—not even Rossini’s 
music to Semiramide. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Charles Matthews made his first 4 
earance in The Wealthy Widow—an old, not a new piece, Mr. 
mith—and was received with unbotinded applause. The popular 

comedian will help to make some amends for the terrible loss 
sustained by the new Egyptian play. The manager, very wisely, 
turned Nitocris into an after-piece the same night, and its 
success as a farce-spectacle was immeasurably greater than as 
a classic drama. 
HayMAaRKET.—A new two-act comedy was produced on 
Thursday for the purpose of giving Miss Blanch Fane the op- 
pereeey of essaying Shek talents in an original part. The young 
ady, of whose histtionic capab.lities we have hitherto not enter- 
tained a very high opinion, took the audience by surprise in her 
new character, and achieved one of the most triumphant and legi- 
timate successes we have witnessed for many years on any stage. 
Whether it was that the part was specially suited to her, and 
having no model to guide her, she followed her own instinct, and 
appeared more natural than before, we cannot say; but certainly 
amore real and delightful performance we have seldom seen any 
where. Miss Blanche Fane has made herself famous, and Mr. 
Buckstone has cause to be proud of his “ Little Treasure.” By 
the way, this is the name of the new comedietta, which is taken 
from La joie dela Maison, by MM. Anicet Bourgeois and Adrien 
Decourcelle, produced at the Vaudeville theatre last March. It 
is a most charming little picture of domestic life, and cannot fail 
to have along run. It was received with thunders of applause 
at the conclusion, and Miss Blanche Fane was honoured with a 
separate re-call after each act. 

RAND.—Thislittle establishmenthas once more changed hands 
and has made a fresh start with Coleman’s comedy of the Heir- 
at-Lat, which, with the aid of Mr. Shalders as Doctor Pangloss, 
Mr. Gaston Murray, and Miss Helen Love (débutantes here) went 
off with unwonted spirit. Miss Prescott Warde also lent some 
valuable aid to the new management in a vaideviile, in which 
she personated a variety of characters, the most original of which 
was a French fetnale shaver, which she gave with a quiet and 

humour which told with due effect on the audieace. 

‘ANopticon.—This institution, after closing for a few days, 
re-opened on the Ist instant, for the winter season. The most 
attractive novelty is Mr. Buckingham’s lectures on English and 
Italian music, (divided into a series for each,) with illustrations 
on the organ. The lectures are curious and interesting to the 
classical amateur. We must, however, object to the reasons 





ty by Mr. Buckingham for the imputed national degeneracy; 
or it would, indeed, not be difficult to find causes more 
closely connected with the political and religious history of the 
country than the lecturer seems to think. We have no space 
for such an inquiry at present, but while England possesses so 
many works of creative power which have hitherto been the 
admiration of musiciaus of all countries, we must hesitate to 
account for the degeneracy of national music by cant phrases 
and vague assertions like—* national genius practical rather than 
imaginative”—“ mechanical organisation”—“race of ingenious 
shopkeepers,” etc., etc. Such are among the current opinions on 
this subject, whicn look more like an endeavour to elude inqui 
altogether, than the result of that patient investigation whic 
the matter requires. The first lecture comprised an account of 
English music from the middle ages to the time of Charles the 
Second. The early illustrations must be regarded as curiosities 
only, although there is a rude and unmetrical energy about them. 
The Norman war song, sung, as we are told, on the field of 
Hastings, is the most spirited, perhaps from association. This 
quaint and unrythmical character does not appear to have 
entirely left our primitive music until about the time of the 
Tudors, which may perhaps be considered as the true period of 
the birth of the national music. Tye’s anthem, “I will exalt 
thee,” Farrant’s, “ Lord, for thy tender mercies’ sake,” and a 
madrigal of O. Gibbons, were among the best, because the least 
known, of the illustrations of this period. A selection from the 
music of Macbeth concluded the lecture, but if Mr. Buckingham’s 
account of the origin of this music be true, it is high time that 
we ceased to call it Lock’s. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ ON SIGNOR VERDTS 
VEPRES SICILIENNES. 


“For some time past, the Opera has been the luckiest of 
theatres; it is never empty. The enormous success of Les 
Vépres Siciliennes still continues the same, because it cannot 
increase. The receipts produced by this work, six or seven 
times a month, exceed, in density and hardness, all the showers 
of gold ever collected in that tub of the Danaide called the 
treasury of the Opera, a tub which, however, people say, is begin 
ning to have a solid bottom. This is ony intelligible; Verdi 
has raised himself to a great height in his new production. 
Without wishing to underrate the merit of his 7rovatore, and so 
many other moving scores, we must admit that in Les Vépres the 
penetrating intensity of the melodic expression, the sumptuous 
variety, and the learned sobriety of the instrumentation, the ful- 
ness and poetic sonorousness of the concerted pieces, the warm 
colouring that we everywhere perceive, and the force, passionate, 
but slow in developing itself, which forms one of the characteristic 
traits of Verdi’s genius, impart to the entire work a certain 
stamp of grandeur, and a sort of sovereign majesty more suenesy 
marked than in any of the author’s previous productions. We 
must add that Verdi, while writing for his four principal inter- 
preters, Mdile. Cruvelli, and MM. Gueymard, Bonnehée, and 
Obin, has succeeded in extracting the essence of the talent 
peculiar to each of them, and presenting it in the most favour- 
able light. Hence, the splendid execution which has surprised 
so many persons, a surprise too well-founded upon previous per- 
formances of master-pieces, in which the defects that characterise 
a bad performance were pretty well all united. 

“When they want to do anything at the Opera, they are 
generally able to do it. When it is the author who presides at 
the preparatory studies, they almost always wish to do some- 
thing. When, however, it is a a whose author is 
either dead or absent, it almost always happens that they are 
neither able nor willing todo anything. Verdi is particularlyalive, 
and was present at all the rehearsals of Les Vépres; hence the 
exceptional beauty, to which we have directed attention, of the 
execution.” 

Rio Janerro—Madame La Grua began her engagement as 
Desdemona and Norma. She was enthusiastically received, and 
buried, not under a shower of bouquets, but of wreaths of hum- 
ming-bird feathers. Her horses were taken from her ee y 
which was drawn by her admirers, who also sought a vent 
their feelings in illuminations, serenades, and fire-balloons, 
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Mopern LireraToReE.—What is our literature? It would 
be difficult to name any one department, save history, which 
is not excessively morbid, and does not demand the surgery of 
severe criticism. Take poetry—all.landscape painting peopled 
with allegories. Formerly poets described men; now they 
describe trees. Look at the current philosophy—it is the 
chimera buzzing in a vacuum of which Rabelais speaks ; under 
the name of positivism declaring itself a delusion; under the 
name of eclecticism becoming still more absurd, because stulti- 
fying itself pompously. Pass on to per Sate best of its 
literature is heterodox ; the best of its orthodoxy is vain puzzle 
about the scarlet lady, the ten-horned beast, the three frogs, and 
the battle of Armageddon. Turn then to biography. “The 
times have been that when the brains were out the man would 
die, and there an end; but now ”—every pig of genius throughout 
the country comes to life again in two vols. 8vo. Or look at 
travel. If it has produced some of the best books of our time, 
this department has the honour of having also produced the 
very worst. Albert Smith is quite right in insisting on the 
ubiqzity of Brown. Brown takes his account-book, enlivens it 
with extracts from the guide-books and the remarks of his 
courier, and sends it to Paternoster-row for publication. Oh! for 
Mandeville and Purchas once again, with all their child-like 
stare and prattle, and adventure and credulity; no more of 
these Browns riding on donkeys over the world. Try fiction 
as a relief. The circulating libraries groan with novels,— of 
extraordinary power,”—which unfortunately are destined to 
gather more dust in the next generation than ever covered the 
romances of Madame de Scudéry, or Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle. They make no pretence of story, and the characters 
dangled like puppits before our eyes are chaff within and 
tinsel without. The drama, then: as Smith becomes Smythe, 
the drama has become diorama. ‘Tragedy has passed into 
melodrame; comedy into burlesque and pantomime; and 
the stage has become the platform for snivelling sentiment, 
the creed of teetotallers, and the decalogue of old maids. 
There is our whole comic literature—a very wilderness of 
monkeys, grinning and punning, and punning and grinning, 
and threatening us with a comic Bible and a Prayer-book 
Travestie. There is that low, penny literature which repre- 
sents life as a hideous cancer, adultery the object of life, murder 
the means, and blasphemy the language. And criticism—what 
says criticism? Lheu! Quis custodiet tpsos custodes? Criticism 
is very brilliant, puts rings on every finger, and shakes hands 
with every author. Half the authors of the day have been 
told that they equal either Scott or Defoe in description; we 
have given over counting the works that are to live as long as 
the language; we could name a dozen Platos; there is quite a 
glut of Miltons; and somehow Shaksperean imagery has become 
a vulgar accomplishment.—TZimes Article: “ Professor Wilson.” 

TRUMPETERS.—There are three sorts: 1st, the Impudent Man, 
who blows his own trumpet: 2nd, the Clever Man, who gets a 
trumpet generally blown for him: and 3rd, the Really Clever 
Man, who will see all the trumpets blown first before he will 
stoop to any such trumpery expedients. It is for the latter that 
Fame takes up the instrument, and, with a trumpet note, sounds 
their names all over the world ; but, as this class is necessarily 
a very small one, we cannot quarrel with the modesty of certain 
men, who, feeling there is bui little chance of Fame ever blowing 
the trumpet for them, become subscribers of that highly popular 
musical society of “ Every Man His Own Trumpeter,” and blow 
away lustily for themselves. Some of our greatest politicians, 
patriots, doctors, tragedians, and tight-rope anne are already 
members of the above society, and the numbers are daily 
increasing. —Punch. 

ConTRaADIcTIONS OF PRrorEssorn WiLson.—Every body knows 
how unsparingly Professor Wilson abused Lord Byron in his 
papers in Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled “Christopher among 
the Mountains.” In the “ Noctes Ambrosianw,” published some 
years preety in the same serial, the reader will be surprised 
to find, written by the same pen, the following uncompromisin 
eulogy :—“The character of one of the greatest poets the worl 
ever saw, in a very few years will be discerned in the clear 
light of truth. How quickly all misrepresentations die away. 












One hates calumny, because it is ugly and odious in its own 
insignificant and impotent stinking self. But it is almost always 
extremely harmless. I believe, at this moment, that Byron is 
thought of, as a man, with an almost universal feeling of pity, 
forgiveness, admiration, and love. I do not think-.it would 4 
safe in the most 4 oe preacher to abuse Byron—and that 
not merely because he is now dead, but because land knows 
the loss she has sustained in the extinction of her most glorious 
luminary.” To which of the opinions of “Old Ebony” are we 
to give credit? Did his judgment change with his years; or 
did he love a lord better at one period of his life than another ? 
Nemo mortalium omnibus, &., &c. 

A Sensation Marriace.—“ A ‘sensation’ ” says 
the Boston Bee, “has taken place at Trinity Church. The gto 
were Mr. George Vandenhoff, comedian, of England, and Miss 
Mary E. Makeah, actress. The ceremonies were performed by 
the Rev. John Cotton Smith, assistant rector. e affair had 
been kept rather private, and there were few spectators.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HEXB! LAURENT’ VARSOVIANA is the authentic 


version of the music to the new dance, and is the only one performed at the 
theatres and concertsin London. Price 2s.; band parts, 5s. A second edition of 
Galop des Guides, by the same composer, 2s, 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE CONCERTINA, 


GEORGE CASE. 
[HE increasing popularity of the Concertina has induced 
the Publishers to prepare a series of standard and novel Works, —— 
by Mr. George Oase, which will be constantly increased. and will thus supply the 
Performers on the Concertina with the same variety of Music that the Amateurs of 
other instruments now enjoy. 
CONCERTINA SOLO. 
A series of complete Operas in a cheap form. 
Just ready, No 1. 
LA SONNAMBULA, 
Price 4s. In a LARGE Book, 
EXERCISES FOR DAILY PRACTIOE 
Price 2a, 


NEW PERIODICAL. 


THE CONCERTINA MISCELLANY : 


A Periodical of Standard and Modern Music arranged for the Concertina, and the 
Concertina and Piaroforte. 
Composed, Arranged, and Fingered by GEORGE CASE. 
Subscription for Twelve Numbers, One Guinea ; or price Half-a-Crown each. 


























No. 1. taisie sur M. jell {Socaertine and Piano) ‘ 4 . Auber. 
», 2 Selection from the Creation (Concertinaand Piano Concertante) Haydn. 
» 3. Selection from Lucia di Lammermoor a Bolo) . e 
»» 4. Fantaisie on Irish Airs (Concertina and Piano) + « « National. 
», 5. Selection of French Airs (Concertinaand Piano) : - + National. 
», 6. Fantaisie on Guillaume Tell (Concertina and Piano Concertante) Rossini. 
» 7. Selection of popular Dance Music ee Solo) . ° , Various. 
»» 8% Fantaisie on Ii Trovatore(Concertinaand Piano) . . . Verdi. 
»» 9. Selection of American Melodies (Concertina and Piano) . National, 

10. Fantaisie on Don Giovanni (Concertina and Piano). , Mozart. 





VALUABLE WORKS TO BE SOLD AT VERY 
LOW PRICES (selected from Boosey and Sons’ new catalogue). Beet- 
hoven’s Pianoforte Works, complete, six vols, boards, with one vol of violin 
accompaniment, 5. Mozart’s Pianoforte Works, complete, seventeen boo! 
£5. Weber's Pianoforte Works, complete, three vols., 2210s. Forkel’s Gen 
History of Music, two vols., 4to., plates, boards, @110s, Haydn's violin Quartets. 
Quartets, beautifully printed, four thick vols., board: 


—Complete collection of 
each. Nos 4, 


#5. Haydn's Symphonies in Full Score.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, price 3s. 
6—4s. each. New edition. Les ba we ees in Full Score 
Les a 
Full Score, price #4 4s. Orders from the country must be accompanied bya 
remittance. 28, Holles-street. 
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